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For the Companion. 
UNFORTUNATE SECURITY. 


“My dear,” said Mr. Blake to his wife, onc 
morning, as he rose from the breakfast table to 
go out to the barn, “I’m in some difficulty with 
that man Snyder.” 

“[’m not surprised, John,” said his wife. “T 
told you it would be so. What could you ex- 
peet from dealing with a keeper of wild beasts? 
How much will you lose?” 

“O nothing, I hop«!” said Mr. Blake, looking 
alittle ashamed. ‘But you see he’s had his an- 
imals wintered in the neighborhood since No- 
vember, and of course he expected the farmers 
to furnish him with hay and grain. Where else 
could he get it?” 

“I don’t know that Snyder or the beasts have 
any claim on you.”’ 

“Well,” laughing, ‘one don’t want to be un- 
neizhborly, even to snakes and panthers. But 
there’s no use in talking now of the right or 
wrong of it. Ilet him have the hay and grain, 
too.” 

“And he has not paid you?” 

“Well, no.” 

“flow much is the debt?” 

“Five hundred dollars or thereabouts.” 

“Why, John Blake! And we do not much 
more than make the ends of the year meet at 
the best of times! Hew do you intend to getit?”’ 

“I don’t know, really.” 

Mr. Blake stood in the doorway, in the pleas- 
ant morning sunshine, shifting his heavy body 
uneasily from one foot to the other. He wasa 
ruddy-faced, good-natured man, who “could not 
bear to be hard on a dog;”’ and the thoucht of 
pressing the keeper of the menagerie for the 
money vexed him exceedingly. 

But there was no denying the fact that Sny- 
der had acted very like a rorue with most of the 
farmers in the neighborhood. And then—his 
own family? He glanced at the children seated 
about the table. He had no right to deprive 
them of many of the necessaries of life to enrich 
Snyder. It was equivalent to that to let him 
leave town without paying his debt. 

“Tf I knew how, I’d force him to pay up!’ he 
cried, pulling on his hat angrily. 

“Tt is very casily done,”’ said his wife. 
some of his property until he pays.” 

“Twas thinking of that. But what could I 
take? The wagons are old shurkling concerns, 
worth nothing to me, and which he never would 
redeem.” 

“The horses?” 

“O, miserable old crow-baits!’’ cried Steve, 
who, with the other children, had forgotten to 
finish their meal in their eagerness to listen. 

Mr. Blake shook his head. “The horses he 
has here are of no value.” 

“The animals, then.” 

“Mother!” shouted Steve and Phil. 
just the thin, father. Take « lion.” 

“Or that Rocky Mountain grizzly,” said Sue. 

“Or the big Bengal tiger,”’ added Phil. 

“Nonsense! Ben-ral tiger, indeed!’ growled 
Mr. Blake. “The money must go, I suppose. 

No use in bringing suit. These menagerie men 
go shifting all over the country: There’s no 
such thing as laying your finger on them any- 
where.”” 

“Of course it is folly to talk of lions or bears,” 
said his wife, calmly. “But I see nothing to 
prevent vour attachirtg one of the inoffensive an- 
imals. My word for it, Snyder would soon pay 
you your money to redeem it; or, if he did not, 
there is Storley’s menagerie coming to Bellville 
before long, and you could sell it to him.” 

“There’s a xood deal of sense in that,” said 
Mr. Blake. “I'll go right into town and consult 
White about it.” : 

White was the village lawyer, and a sharp fel- 
low. Mrs. Blake knew he would push the mat- 
ter as far as possible against Snyder. 

“Do,” she said; “vo to White directly.” 
‘Can we go, father?” cried tie boys. 


“Seize 


“That’s 


UNFORTUNAT: 


without a lot of riffraff of children at my heels?” | 
However, when he went in for his Sunday hat, 
the boys brought theirs and gave their faces a 
hasty scrub at the pump. When he came back 
he called out,— 

“Where are those youngsters? I thought they 
were going with me. They’re always under 
one’s feet when they’re not wanted!” 

As they all_ set off together, Mrs. Blake called 
out, “Remember, an inoffensive animal!’ 

It was late in the evening when she heard, far 
up the road, an uproar increasing with every 
moment, and running out to the porch she saw 
a black mass moving toward her, surrounded by 
n shouting crowd of men and boys. Mr. Blake | 
rode up hastily, his face glowing with delight. 
“Well, mother, we’ve gained the day! Brought 
off the baby elephant, as he’s called. But he’s 
more than half grown, any way. He’s worth a 
thousand dollars, if he’s worth a penny.” 





E SECURITY. 


“What about putting him in the woodshed, 
Bro. Blake?” said Dea. Stow, who had come 
over to see the thing through. 


“The woodshed is just the place,” said Mrs. 
Blake. 


Now the woodshed had no door, but was open 
at one side altogether. But the trouble was that 
when the baby was driven in his back touched 
the roof. 

“No matter. Doubtless he’ll lie down,” said 
the deacon, coming up gingerly and beginning 
to pat the elephant’s back. 

‘Down! down! poor fellow! 
Whoa! Gee! Shuboy! 
to address the animal.” 

“You'd better lie down, you know,” said Mr. 
Blake, persuasively, giving a pull to the tip of 
the animal’s ear. “I always heard they under- 
stood every word addressed to them.” 

“So did I,” said the deacon. “This is not so 


Good beast! 
If one knew just how 





“Where will we keep it?”’ cried Mrs. Blake, in 
dismay. 

“O, in the barn, or woodshed. Anywhere, al- 
most. It’s after all not so enormously large— 
and so intelligent! A trick elephant, you see. 
It will give the boys and their companions some 
amusement and instruction, too—in natural his- 
tory. They don’t study the habits of animals 
sufficiently. I’ve no doubt Snyder will be down 
for it in a day or two.” 

“But what crowd is this?” . 

“Well, well. Just a few neighbors and boys. 
Never saw an elephant, poor lads. We'll not 
grudge any body a sight of him. We're not 
showmen, thank Heaven.” 

Mrs. Blake stood in the doorway watching the 
prozress of the elephant toward the barn. Her 
heart miszave her. Now and then she heard a 
shrill trumpet of defiance, which to her ears was 
something inhuman and terrible. The boys, 
too, making a short cut to the barn, rushed 
through her flower garden. 

“O the roses and geraniums!”’ she cried. “But 
better that than to lose the moncy.” An ele- 
phant was certainly an inoffensive animal, and 
it was done by her own advice. But she puta 
shawl over her head and went to the barn. 

Now the “baby” elephant, which had seemed 
comparatively small beside its great mother in 
Snyder’s stables, was givantic when alone. As 
for putting it in the barn, that was absurd. It 
would not so in the door. Should it be tethered 
in the field? 

“It may rain in the night, and the creature 
will take cold,’’ said Mr. Blake. 

“And ye can’t hold yer umberelle over it! 
Hey, Daddy Blake?’ shouted a rough boy. 





“No; certainly not! Can I never take a step 





eause he had an clephant. 





It was very singular, the farmer thought, that 
all the rowdies in the neizhborhood should treat 
him as if he were a brother, this evening, be- 


| intelligent an animal as I was led toexpect. He 
appears to be half asleep.” 
Now, the boys during this discussion had been 
pelting the baby with pebbles and bits of mud, 
}one of which hit him in the eve. Whether he 
‘was offended at this, or the deacon’s remarks, 
| nobody knows, but we do know that, lifting 
| himself to his full height, he raised the light 
| roof of the woodshed straight up from the walls, 
and held it there on his head, like a very broad- 
rimmed hat. 


Mr. Blake and the deacon stood aghast. The 
boys shouted and yelled with delight. But their 


turn was to come. Dumping the roof at one 
side with a shake of his head, the elephant, quick 
as thought, wound his proboscis about a short 
clump of sawed wood and hurled it at Steve 





him to come and take the roof off my dwelling- 
honse next.” 

“Let him alone. He'll not be apt to awaken 
till morning; and we'll all come over and advise 
with vou about it. We'll drop in to breakfast, 
Mrs. Blake.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Blake. But she said 
to her husband, as they went to the house, “To- 
morrow is the Sabbath, and T really don’t think 
it will be likely to be spent in a very holy man- 
ner,” 

Mr. Blake and the boys slept little that night. 
They made regular visits to the woodshed, while 
the elephant slept comfortably and woke fresh, 
ready for any combat. Indeed, missing the 
sharp voice and prong of his keeper, he was es- 
pecially frisky, and inclined to assert his inde- 
pendence. He lay quite quict, though, until the 
neighbors, who had walked over as they prom- 
ised, came to look at him. He rolled his small 
eyes up at them, and they declared gave a most 
significant wink. 

They all went into the house to breakfast, 
which looked very tempting laid out on the great 
kitchen table, close by the open window, and 
were soon busy in discussing Mrs. Blake’s pota- 
toes and pork, and snowy rolls. Of course, the 
elephant was talked of more than church, 

“What does the creature eat?” said Mrs, 
Blake. 

“Hay,” said Steve. 

“Nothine of the kind,” said his father. “Rice.” 

Mrs. Blake’s face grew red. She had only two 
pounds of rice in the pantry, “And as for bor- 
rowing on the Sabbath, that I’ll never do for all 
the beasts that run,” she thought. 

Nobody spoke. The truth is they had very 
vague ideas of the food of elephants. Some- 
body at last said they had read of their eating 
swect balls of spices. 

“And they'll gobble gingernuts as fast as you 
can buy ’em,” said Phil. 

“Here, Steven,” said Mrs. Blake; “it must 
have something to eat, I suppose. I’ve made a 
rice pudding for to-day’s dinner; take it out to 
the creature.” 

Steven took the pudding and went out, and 
from the speed with which he returned it seemed 
probable that he had hurled pan and all at the 
animal, and had not stopped to look behind. 

It is certain that the “baby,” not liking Mrs. 
Blake’s pudding, or else wanting more, got up, 
and softly followed Steve. Going to the back of 
the house, he eyed the breakfast table through 
the window, and making up his mind to have 
some of the rolls, he quictly put his proboscis 
over the deacon’s shoulder to lay hold of one of 
them. With the roll, however, he caught the ta- 
ble cloth and took that along with it. Dishes, 
plates, butter, coffee, went flving through the 

room, accompanied by the shouts and screams 
of women and men, while the clephant marched 
off to the woodshed, the table-cloth streaming 
like a triumphant banner in the air. 





'Diake with such good aim, that it knocked him 
flat on his back. 
Another and another followed. 
Boys and men fled for life. 
‘ered after them fast as hail, until, in five min- 
utes, the baby was left master of the field. 


The wood show- | 


Mrs. Blake sat down and folded her hands. 
| “My best china!”’ she said, looking at the wreck 
about her. 

The men and boys followed the enemy. He 
; was in rather a good humor, however, with his 
| victory, and stood in quiet contemplation while 


| The boys, it is said, never stopped running | they consulted what was to be done. 


until they reached their own homes. The men 
, with Mr. Blake called a council of war behind 


the barn, keeping a sentinel dodging out to see | 


| if the enemy was approachiny. 
' to rock his enormous body to and fro, and lay 
down at last with a thud that shook the earth 


Mr. Blake. 


would not disturb him, Bro. Blake.” 
“That is my advice,” said Dr. Johns. 
“And mine,” said neighbor Locke. 
sleeping doz Jie, you know.” 





“But sleeping dogs are a very different mat- 
“Why, it may occur to 


ter,” said Mr. Blake. 


The enemy, | 
however, after a few snorts of triumph, bean | —’causc he understood a sailor’s knot.” 


“He ought to be secured in some way.,” said 
“Tt’s my opinion,” said the deacon, peeping 


round the corner, “that he is asleep. I certainly 


“Leta 


| Jnan hour they came back, and reported he 
| was sceurely tied. 

“Hobbled,” Steve said. “Log of wood between 
the two fore-legs. Deacon ticd the ropes himself 


“Then to church you go!” said his mother, 
vehemently. “I'll not have the whole Sabbath 
spent with that wicked beast.”’ 

To church accordingly, when the sweet bells 
began to ring out over hill anc. valley, the whole 
family took their accustomed way across the 
ficld. It must be confessed that never had Steve 
or Phil kept so wide awake or been so quiet dur- 
ing asermon. Their eyes were steadily turned 
in the direction of their own house, with the de- 
lightful terror of scecing a black mass moving 
over the hill, I am afraid, too, that Mr. Blake’s 
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thoughts wandered from the sermon to his roof- 
less woodshed, as did his wife’s to her crockery. 

When the sermon was ended, however, and 
the conzrezation were waiting for the last hymn, 
Phil Blake started to his feet with a loud whis- 
per of— 

“There he comes!” 

Now, there was not a man, woman or child 
who had not heard of the adventures of the 
“baby” that day. The alarm spread instantly. 
Every head was turned to the road where the 
elephant appeared, moving straight toward the 
church. Even the clergyman paused in read- 
ing the hymn, and when the monster actually 
marched into the churchyard, hastily dismissed 
the congregation. 

The pcople poured out, and stood, open- 
mouthed, looking at the elephant, and the ele- 
phant at them. 

“It’s indecent—such disturbance!” said an old 
lady. 

“It?s as bad as the cholera or small pox—wild 
beasts left to wander about the country!” said 
another. But they took care to gratify their cu- 
riosity by a look on all sides before they spoke. 

“Bro. Blake,” said one of the deacons, “this 
is your property; you ought to remove and 
house him.” 

“House him? He’s come nigh to unhousing 
me!” groaned Mr. Blake. “I’m willing enough 
to remove him if you’ll tell me how.” 

Now Phil Blake had « red head, and so, it hap- 
pened, had the “baby’s” keeper. The elephant, 
therefore, sceing the crowd, and the red head in 
front of him, thought that the time for his after- 
noon performance had arrived, and without 
more ado, he suddenly caught Phil by the waist 
and set him on his back, and then, quite un- 
moved by his shrieks, or the screams of the crowd, 
began pacing round and round, as if to slow mu- 
sic. Presently he stopped, took the wretched 
boy in his proboscis, his legs and arms flying, 
and his howls rending the air, and laying him 
on the ground, began moving one cnormous foot 
after another slowly over his face, swinging 
them low until they brushed his nose. 

“My child! my child!’ gasped Mrs. 
almost insensible, while Phil’s father 
rushed at the beast, and was held back 
terrified men. 

“Baby,” having ended his trick, quietly stepped 
aside from Phil, (who crawled into the fence cor- 
ner more dead than living,) and then with a con- 
temptuous look at the crowd walked leisurely 
down the road. 

When Mr. Blake with his crowd of assistants 
foliowed him, they found him on his back in the 
newly-planted berry patch, rolling over and over, 
as though his bed had been roses. 

“My ever-bearing raspberries—two dollars a 
root!” groaned Mr. Blake, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his face. At that moment he caught 
sight of Snyder and a red-headed young man at 
the other end of the fence. 

“T can’t go away without the beast,” said Sny- 
der, hastily coming up. “Let me have him, and 
1 promise to pay to-morrow morning what I owe 
yeu, and one hundred dollars for the damage 


Blake, 
madly 
by the 


only useless, but injurious. This was to have 
been expected, since plants require all the light 
they can get, and the effect of passing light 


tain rays and allow others to pass, thus dimin- 
ishing the total amount of light. We believe 
that certain trustees of public buildings, igno- 
rant of the true principles which govern this 
matter, have employed colored glass in the man- 
ner indicated by Mr. Pleasanton. The windows 
of one of the public schools in Paterson, N. J., 
are, we believe, glazed with the blue or violet 
glass. 
—————~oe—__—_—__ 
HEAD AND HEART, 


The head erect, serene and cool, 
Endowed with Reason’s art, 

Was set aloft to guide and rule 
The throb*ing, wayward heart. 


And from the head, as from the higher, 
Comes every glorious thought; 

And in the heart’s transforming fire 
All noble deeds are wrought. 


Yet each is best when both unite 
To make the man complete; 
What were the heat without the light? 
The light without the heat? 
— +e 
For the Companion. 


MY STORY. 


It was an unusually calm and sunshiny day, 
so I crept up on deck, waterproof on arm, to find 
a place where I might sit in silence, and brood 
over the pleasures and drawbacks of an ocean 
voyage. 

I had not been long seated where I could see 
the shining, serpent-like wake of the steamer, 
when a group came up that [ had noticed before; 
once at the landiny, and once in the cabin. 

It consisted of a young, fresh-looking woman, 
who pleased me neither in appearance nor man- 
ners. There was a brazen expression in her face, 
a ring in her loud voice and soulless laugh, that 
made me instinctively shun her companionship. 
A Jewish-looking man, evidently her husband, 
accompanied her. His black eyes, brows, hair 
and full beard, in connection with his swarthy 
skin, presented a monotony of color that wearied 
the eye. 

With them was a young, sweet-faced girl, so 
utterly different in appearance from either of 
them that I felt sure she did not belong to them. 
[busied myself with conjectures, as I watched 
her, remembering her frightened and bewildered 
manner the day they all came on board to- 
gether. 

Then, I did not see her face, but her personal 
presence was not on that account less interesting ; 
for the nervous tremor with which she looked 
about her, the way in which she was hurried, so 
closely veiled, to the state-room below, and the 
manner in which she made her appearance when 
the vessel had left the wharf, interested me in 
spite of myself. 

Then she had been in company with the loud- 
voiced woman and her Jew husband; and, though 
timid, and new to all the surroundings, she 
seemed merry and happy. 








he has done. I'll be ruined if you keep him.” 

“So will I! Take him, and the quicker the | 
better.” | 
As Snyder marched off, followed by the red- | 
haired man and the “baby,’’ Mr. Blake turned 
tothe deacon. “If he had not spoken first, I was | 
going to beg him to be off with the brute and | 
the money, too. 

“Tt is all your doing, my dear,” he said, to his 
wife; “it is always the way, when vou manage 
my business. But itis the last ‘inoffensive ani- 
mal’ [ bring into this house.” 

Mrs. Blake did not answer a word. 
was crushed within her. 


The spirit 


- 
COLORED GLASS. 


Light is essential to the health and growth 
of both plants and animals. It is dangerous to 
the health to live or work in dark rooms; and 
living in the sunlight in temperate climates is 
better than medicine. Itis a mistake to imagine 
that colored glass is an improvement over plain 
glass: 

A great deal has been published in this coun- 
try in relation to certain investigations made by 
a Mr. Pleasanton, of Philadelphia, in regard to 
the influence of a colored light upon vegetable 
growth. Mr. Pleasanton claimed that by the 
use of colored glass he had greatly stimulated 
the growth of certain vegetables, and we believe 
he also claimed that animals exposed to the ac- 
tion of rays that had passed through colored 
glass were rendered more robust. This whole 
subject was investigated, many years ago, by 
Hunt, in England, and recently M. P. Bert states, 
in the Comptes Rendus, that, after very careful 
and elaborate experi: vents, he is forced to the 


This morning, as she sat not far from me, I 
had leisure to notice the change in her counte- 
nance which a few short days had effected. 

She was very petite—a blonde, with singularly 
pleasing blue eyes, and hair the very color of 
gold. Her features were regular, and but for 
the lack of that element called force, her face 
might have been considered quite beautiful. 
That she was a delicate creature, upon whom 
the winds ought not to blow too roughly, I soon 
made up my mind. There was, I felt sure, con- 
sumption in her family, and it was ready to show 


| itself in her on the slightest provocation. 


But Fanny, as they called her, was changed. 
It was not illness, for I heard her say that she 
had not been seasick 2 moment since the vessel 
had left the wharf in New York. 

Her companions seemed to be rallying her, 
from what little I could hear; but, though she 
smiled sometimes, that fixed expression of in- 
ward trouble still remained, reflected in her face 
as in a mirror. 

“It will be only five days, now,” I heard the 
Jew say, as he swung a massive watcli-chain to 
and fro between his heavy thumb and finger. 

The girl turned her face away, and I could see 
her slight form shiver from head to foot. 

“One sight of dear old London will cure you, 
Fanny,” rejoined the woman; “and it wouldn’t 
astonish me at all, would it you, Sam? if Andrew 
were at the dock, waiting for us. What a sur- 
prise it will be, to be sure!” 

The girl was still silent. Her face troubled 
me. It seemed to mirror the hopeless sorrow of 
a sick heart. 

“Ay, Pll warrant Andrew’ll be there,’”’ echoed 
the man, with a sly wink, that made his coarse 
face absolutely repulsive. 

The young girl suid something in so low a tone 





conclusion that the use of colored glass is not 


that I did not catch the words. 


through colored glass is merely to stop off cer- | 
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“Nonsense! the child gets along well enough 

without you,” was the response. “I should 

| think you’d be glad to go off, and be rid of the 
| care.” 

Fanny’s lip began to tremble. She bit it 
hard, and endeavored otherwise to conceal her 
emotion; but, in spite of her efforts, one tear, a 
great pearly drop, rolled down her cheek. 

The bell rang for luncheon. 

Fanny’s companions rose from their seats to 
go to the cabin, but the girl excused herself. 

“Never mind, Sam,” said the woman, who did 
not seem to like his lingering and coaxing her, 
“we'll bring her up a bit of something;’” and 
then she was left alone. 

Tears came now, freely. The girl turned her 
head away to wipe them, stealthily. Now was 
my time. It was none of my business, to be 
sure, but I was so impressed that there was 
wrong somewhere, that I left my seat and 
touched her on the shoulder. 

“I beg your pardon, my dear, but you are in 
trouble,”’ [ said. 

“Yes, yes, lum; and what shall I do to get out 
of it? O mother, mother—and lit—little Helen!” 
“Then that is not your mother, my child?” 

“No, indeed! O, no, no! She is only my 
mother’s relation through marriage, and very 
distant. O, how [ wish I could tell you all!” 

My heart was won by the glance of her plead- 
ing eyes. 

“You shall, if you will. 

tay below ?” 

“A long, long time. They make a dinner, al- 
most, of luncheon, and then they drink. I must 
tell somebody. I’m so sorry, now, I must tell. 

“They are taking me—not but what I went of 
my own free will, I am ashamed to say—to 
England, to—to—marry somebody there.” 

“My child! somebody you don’t know?” 

“O,no; [have seen him. He was on a visit to 
us last year, and—and I liked him very much; 
but father wouldn’t hear of it. Father thought 
he was not good; I’m sure I don’t know why. 
So, when he went home, I suppose he sent Cousin 
Caroline over to talk with me, and persuade my 
parents—and”—she lifted her eves avain, swim- 
ming in tears—‘“‘father wouldn’t be persuaded,— 
so—I—ran away.” 

‘My poor, poor child!’ I exclaimed, aghast. 

“[know it. Iseeitnow. I’m afraid of An- 
drew now, for I have overheard something which 
they did not mean I should. And, O! I wish I 
was back again. But here Iam, half over the 
ocean, and I’m frightened!” She began to sob. 

“But these people have no claim upon you, 
whatever?” : 

“No, no; they are only taking me to him; and 
I’m afraid. Sometimes I want to jump over into 
the sea, when I think of mother and dear little 
Helen. Why, Nellie will cry her dear blue eyes 
out, she thought so much of me!”’ 

“How old is Nelly?” I asked, giving myself 
time to think. 

“Five years old, and I love her so dearly!’ 

“How old are you?” 

“I was only seventeen last March.’ 

Poor, misguided child! 

“And now you really do not want to marry this 
man; and a very wicked man he must be, to 
urge you to come to him in the way that he has.” 

“No, indeed! O, no, no!” and she shuddered 
violently; “‘but I’m afraid of my cousin and of 
that man, her husband. O, if I could only see 
my dear mother’s face once more! Mother is so 
different! You can’t think!” 

“Indeed, I believe it,” I said. 
ple pay for your passage?” 

“Yes, but I have a hundred dollars. 
gave it to me last New Year’s.” 

“Then your father cannot be a poor man.” 

“O,no; he keeps store. We live on Twenty- 
first Street. We’re not poor. Papa always gives 
me money. How could I leave such a home? 
And papa loves me so—and mamma—O, if I 
could only fly aeross this great dreary ocean! 
What shall I do?’ 

“Would you be willing to go back under the 
captain’s protection?” 

“O, indeed, indeed I would; but what would 
they say to me there?”’ 

“No matter. Be sure they will receive you 
with open arms. Poor souls, what anguish they 
have suffered! Shall I write to your father?” 

Her hands were tightly clasped. She looked 
tearfully up. 

“Will you?” Her lips quivered. 

“T will, and see that you are safely taken back.” 

Then the old joy came out again; the tears 
still glistened in her eyes, but both lips and eyes 
were smiling. 

Just as we had ended our conference, her 
cousin came back, casting suspicious glances at 
me, who only half saw them, with eyes bent 
upon the book in my hand. 

I made a confidant of my husband. He, in 
turn, had a conference with the captain, and the 


How long will they 


“Do these peo- 


My father 








Senet — 


result was that Fanny, as the voyage approached 
its end, placed herself under my protection. 
Her relatives stormed, and were angry enough 
to have kidnapped her, bodily; but they were 
given no opportunity. Every thing worked in 
her favor. <A friend of ours was going back on 
the return trip, and to his care we confided poor 
little Fanny. 

Two months after that, we received such a let- 
ter! It was from the hands of Fanny’s father, 
and inside that was an epistle from Fanny. 

I could not help shedding a few womanish 
tears over both letters; poor little Fanny’s im- 
passioned lines perhaps affecting me the most. 
Since then, I have seen Fanny, and have the 
pleasure of thinking that I did something towards 
saving so sweet a girl from a life of wretched- 
ness, entailed by disobedience and mistaken 
affection. 





For the Companion. 
LOVE AND CODFISH. 


There was a man, whom we will call Sykes, 
who was accustomed to come to our village for 
his groceries, and to make other purchases for 
his wife, Betsy, who, being a cripple, was obliged 
to rely upon his somewhat questionable selec- 
tions for her personal adornment. 

There were indulgences to which, we are 
sorry to say, Sykes treated himself on these 
occasions. He seldom failed to patronize the 
village bar-room until he had barely intelligence 
enough left to find his way back to Betsy, from 
whom, drunk or sober, he was never known will- 
ingly to absent himself after candle-light. 

One autumn, when the times were pretty hard, 
and Sykes was more thirsty than usual, he came 
to town to get a supply of codfish and merino. 
Before he left the store, he was so beastly drunk 
that he was advised not to attempt to go home 
in that condition. 

The look of virtuous indignation with which 
this proposition was received, should have been 
seen to be appreciated. 

“N’glect Bessy! mos’ r’mark’ble woman ever 
lived?” 

Never! She had trusted him to bring home 
her merino, and he should take it to her whether 
he was dead or alive! 

Having respect for Sykes’s conjugal fidelity, 
some of his acquaintances hired one or two boys 
to escort him home. So they strapped the cod- 
fish under one of his arms, and the dry goods on 
the other, to keep them from being lost or stolen, 
and then the ridiculous cavaleade set out, fol- 
lowed by the usual boisterous crowd who have 
nothing better to do than to laugh at the follies 
of their neighbors. 

As Sykes had taken a parting cup, he did not 
get half way up the first hill before his legs be- 
came so twisted, and the bumble-bees in his hat 
set up such a buzzing, that he forgot the points 
of the compass, and insisted upon returning to 
the village to “take a starter.” 

This proposition the boys declined to accept; 
and Sykes, by way of retaliation, sat down every 
few rods to rest a little, and think of that “ ’mark- 
able woman, Bessy!’ 

He thought of his wife so much and of his prog- 
ress so little, that, finding the sun was going 
down, and that the air was chilly, the boys, after 
giving him a final admonition to go ahead, re- 
turned to the village. 

Relieved of his tormentors, Sykes’ first effort 
was directed to relieving himself of the codfish. 
His next was to find the softest place in the mid- 
dle of the road. There he stretched himself to 
meditate at his leisure upon the perfections of 
his wife, and fell asleep. He was found later at 
night by persons who had been sent to seek him, 
and, after some difficulty, was placed in position 
again. 

At this fortunate juncture a wagon came over 
the unfrequented road, and Sykes was lifted into 
it, with his bundle of merino, to which he had 
faithfully clung during his many mishaps. 

‘All right, Sykes?” asked the man, as the 
driver gathered up the reins. 

“Are you fight yoursel’s, genelmen ?” 

“Got your wife’s dress safe, Sykes?” 

“Don’t you be botherin’ yoursel’s about Bes- 
sy, genelmen.”’ 

“O, hollo! what’s this? Here, Sykes, is not 
this your codfish, lying loose around here, on the 
ground?” 

“Never mind ’er codfish, genelmen, jes’ let ’er 
codfish be! Codfish’ll come along itself, bime- 
by.” 

There is a sunken, unmarked grave that now 
covers Sykes’ sleeping dust, and the faithful 
Betsy rests by its side. 

Let us hope that those who loved him on earth 
retain, to-day, something more creditable to his 
memory than this story of love and codfish, by 
which, alone, he has the misfortune to be re 
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membered in our village. 
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Who, among the readers of this true narra- 
tive, would be guilty of errors, if he paused to 
remember that the follies and the wickedness of 
the dead are almost always refused burial, and 
that one weakness often outlives many virtues? 

C. W. FLANDERS. 
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For the Companion. 
“iris s f° 


“Only! Only this and only that. 
word, Lottie.” 

Lottie looked up in surprise, this passionate 
outburst was so strange from her usually gentle 
mother. 

The little girl had been making some delicacy 
for her sick brother, and leaving it, it had be- 
come burned and spoiled. 

“T only ran into the next room to ask cook 
something,’’ she said, in extenuation. 

“And then?” queried her mother. 

“Why, then she was so busy she couldn’t an- 
swer, and I only waited just a little bit of a mo- 
ment.” 

Then it was her mother spoke. 

“Only! Only this and only that. 
word, Lottie. 

“Lottie, sit down here and let me tell youa 
story about only,’ said her mother, after a 
pause, 

“It happened sixteen years ago, six years be- 
fore you were born, that some one belonging to 
this family, whom you very well know, had one 
little daughter and one little son. The daugh- 
ter was about your age, somewhat heedless, as 
you are, but upon the whole a very good child, 
who tried to do right, and was sorry when she 
did wrong. 

“The little son was a beautiful babe of eizh- 
teen months; ah, such a lovely boy! with hair 
like sunshine and eyes like heaven, so bright 
and blue! His parents thought that nowhere 
on carth was there such another darling, and per- 
haps, unconsciously, they made an idol of him. 

“His sister‘loved him as much as any of the 
rest, and used often to take him out opposite the 
house, on the brick walk, and ride him to and 
fro in his little carriage. 

“One day she begged me to let her take him 
as far as the square. Before that the mother 
had never allowed him out of her sight, but the 
child pleaded so she had not firmness enough to 
refuse. 

“So the little girl went off in high glee, and 
had taken the child to the square and nearly 
back, when she only stopped a moment to run 
up to the window of a schoolmate to hear some- 
thing concerning a picnic that was soon to come 
off. 

“Only a moment, perhaps no more, but long 
enough to allow a mischievous boy to push the 
carriage into the gutter,—long enough to have it 
tun into by a careless driver, and the child 
thrown out on the paving stones. 

“Tecan hardly tell you what followed They 
brought that beautiful boy home, apparently 
dead. But he did not die. Weeks, months, 
years passed, and the poor little child remained 
a child still, except in stature. The beautiful 
mind was shattered, intelligence was gone, and 
all because a girl disobeyed her mother’s injunc- 
tion not toleave him for a moment, and left him 
only a minute—one little minute.” 

Lottie was very quict for a while. 

“What did the sister do? I should have want- 
ed to die,” she said, at last. _ 

“She did want to die, and she did die, poor 
child, not many months after the dreadful acci- 
dent.’”’ 

“Mother, I know whom you have been talking 
about.” 

“Yes, dear, of course you do.” 

“My poor brother Eddy, up stairs; and my 
sister Anne, whose picture hangs in my room. 
0, how dreadful! I'll never stop again, not even 
fora moment, when I am sent to do any duty. 
What a sad, sorrowful story!’ 

Lottie made more gruel, and took pains with 


I hate the 


Thate the 


\t. Then she carried it up stairs to the cheerful 


front chamber, where her only brother had laid 
for so many suffering years. 
as if he knew her when she entered, for he turned 
his large, beautiful eyes full upon her. 


remain on earth for years yet to come. 


The story was a lasting lesson to Lottie, as I 
hope it may be to all my young readers. May 
they learn that there is often peril in stopping 


“only a moment.” 
SS 





Wnuat we Eat anv Drinx.—It is alarming 
to think of the havoc a man makes of provi- 


sions during a Jong life: 


It seemed to her 


But it 
was only seeming; the mind was shut up hope- 
lessly in a dark casket, and would never illume 
the poor mortal body again, although it might 


According to a French statistician, taking the 


mean of many accounts, a man fifty years of 
age has slept 6,000 days, worked 6,500 days, 
walked 800 days, amused himself 4,000 days, 
was eating 1,500 days, was sick 500 days, ete. 

He ate 17,000 pounds of brtad, 16,000 pounds of 
meat, 4,600 pounds of vegetables, eggs and fish, 
and drank 7,000 gallons of liquid, namely: Wa- 
ter, coffee, tea, beer, wine, etc., altozether. This 
would make a respectable lake of 300 square feet 
surface, and three feet deep, on which a small 
steamboat could navigate. And all this solid 
and liquid material passing through a human 
being in fifty years! Verily, there is after all 
some truth in the story of. the ogre who drank a 
lake dry, to catch the fugitives that were sailing 
over it. Any man can do the same,—only give 
him time. 

———___ +o - —- — 

THE MAN-EATER OF CHUNDA. 
One very sultry day in the month of May, 1850, I 
was sitting in my tent, on the banks of a tributary 
of the Nerbudda, India. Near by wasa small village 
of huts called Chunda. My duties as a civilian in 
the revenue service enabled me to divide my work 
with pleasure, and I frequently passed the afternoon 
in hunting. 

At the time referred to I was in the tiger country. 
It was at the hot season. The forest around me was 
bare of leaves—for at the commencement of the In- 
dian summer the leaves fall asin an American au- 
tumn, and, with the exception of a few corinda 
bushes and evergreens, the jungle was but a collec- 
tion of dried up trunks of trees. Under any other 
conditions it would have been impossible to get at 
tigers and large game without great danger. 

While I was stopping here, I heard that a man- 
eating tiger had carried terror into the village. He 
had killed some half-dozen persons during the year. 

One day a bareheaded native rushed into my tent, 
and throwing himself at my feet, informed nie, in 
lamentable terms, that his bachcha (child) had just 
been carried off by the terrible man-eater, and 
begged me, out of pity, to go in search of the beast. 

My native servants came in just at that moment, 
and soon led the man out. When they returned I 
found that his backeha was not his child, but his pet 
buffalo, whose neck had been twisted and sucked by 
the tiger. 

It may be well to explain that by a ‘‘man-eater’”’ I 
do not mean a particular kind of tiger, but sn old 
one which has, through some chance, killed man, 
and, finding him easy eating for bad teeth -epeats 
the dose, taking ‘‘one at a time’’ as ofter. as he can. 

Sometimes the man-eater is young, having come 
across a man without hunting for him, and killed 
him, and found him good to his taste. Any animal 
but a man can scent a tiger some way off, and many 
an old tiger would probably die of hunger were it 
not for the easy manner in which men can be caught 
when wood-cutting and during other forest avoca- 
tions. 
absence of their stripes. 

When the complaining native left my tent, it was 
only an hour before dark, but it was a cloudless sky 
and the moon had already risen, so I concluded to 
try to avenge the wrongs suffered by the native. 

I lost no time in starting with my shikaree (game- 
keeper) for the scene of action, as my guns were al- 
ways ready. When I reached the place where the 
buffalo was killed, I found ‘it lying dead with no 
further damage than a dislocated neck and two deep 
wounds mm its throat, from which the tiger had tak- 
en a hearty drink, and then departed. 

Knowing it would be useless to seek for my enemy, 
as it was so late, I selected a tree close by, and with 
my shikaree’s aid made a branch pretty comforta- 
ble to sit upon, and settled myself, ammunition, 
weapons and shikaree, biding the return of the ti- 
ger, as it is his custom to feed off the carcass short- 
ly after sunset. 

I prepared my guns for m ght shooting by 
sticking a piece of white paper TO each of the muz- 
zle sights by means ofa piece of cobbler’s wax, which 
I always had for such purposes. This is a necessary 
plan, as the glitter of the moonbeam on the barrel 
renders an aim very deceptive. 

lt was soon dark, and the red disc of the moon 
loomed large in the haze of the horizon, the lowing 
of the cattle returning home gradually died away, 
and all was still, save for the occasional cry of a hy- 
ena or jackal, and the barking of the pariah dogs in 
the distant village. 

Anxiously and patiently I waited for two or three 
hours, and the moon shone more brightly, when 
my shikaree, who had the eyes of a lynx, touched 
my arm. 

I was too old asportsman to move, but, looking 
steadfastly, saw something creep between two small 
bushes, and presently could clearly distinguish a ti- 
ger’s head. My suspense was increased by its with- 
drawing. 

Again I waited in silence, and my patience was re- 
warded by seeing the animal walk out into the open 
space by the dead buffalo, and proceed to the body. 
I was so interested in watching him that I did not 
fire at once, and I was to a certain extent interested 
and satisfied by noticing the manner in which he 

acted. 

First, he sucked at the throat and seemed to lick 
his chops, then he familiarly put his paw on the car- 
cass, as much as to notify that possession was nine 
points of the law, and he certainly looked a very 
dangerous customer to quarrel with concerning his 
property. 

When thoroughly satisfied that he was alone with 
his prey, he began to tear it with his teeth and claws. 
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COMPANION. 
generally known, and without their aid the feline 
race would have hard work in preparing their food. 
A few strokes of a tiger’s claws will tear out the en- 
trails of a cow or buffalo, and the beliy is, I think, 
the first part that the animal would attack after | 
drinking the blood from the throat. 

I was on the point of firing, when, to my intense 
disgust, the tiger uttered a growl and sprang away. 
Two pariah dogs had approached, attracted by the 
smell of the dead body, and the tiger made a rush 
after them, and I bitterly regretted having spared 
him while I had the chance of killing him with ease; 
but my shikaree whispered to me,— 

“Never fear, sahib, the janwar (animal) will come 
back; he has not gorged yet.” 

No one who has not been perched on a tree fora 
night can comprehend the utter discomfort of sitting 
astride a branch and not daring tumove Although 
T had settled myself to the best advantage, I was in 
great pain from being unable to stir; and my attend- 
ant did not relieve me by whispering, as he did,— 
“Sahib, yih bahut atcha jhar hai; sarhe rat idhur 
baithenge”’ (Sir, this is a very good tree; we can sit 
all night in it). Whether I should sit all night or 
not was soon decided. The tiger, having put the 
dogs to flight, returned to the carcass, and, before 
he had time to eat a mouthful, I fired right and left 
from my rifle, and had the great satisfaction of see- 
ing the mighty brute spring high in the air and roll 
over. Before I could fire again, he had recovered 
his feet, and rushed off uttering the most terrific 
roars. 

I told my shikarce I would start at daybreak, in 
further pursuit, and desired him to get the assist- 
ance of a good puggee, or aman who can track ani- 
mals by their footprints. In Guzerat, the puygees 
are so expert that they can tell the track of a tiger 
over hard, clean, black rock, where a European could 
discover no sign; and their expertness was former- 
ly—and, for all I know, may be at the present day— 
turned to good account. 

It is more by signs caused by the passage of an ani- 
mal than by his footprints that they discover it; and 
if they lose the track of the spoor they follow such 
slight indications as a twig turned aside, or dew 
brushed off. I knew aman pick up a track he had 
nearly given up by finding a single hair on the side 
of a stone; before picking it up he blew on it, and it 
easily fell off; on my asking him why he did so, he 
said,— 

Sahib, if any wind had blown on this hair it would 
have gone—it blew hard last night—the tiger has 
just gone by.” 

To continue my own story, I went to bed and slept 
soundly. At daylight I was again equipped for the 
day’s sport, and on the spot where I had spent the 
earlier part of the previous night my puggee at once 
took up the track, and we proceeded inch by inch to 
thread the jungle, keeping all our wits at work so as 
not to be surprised. 

The blood of the wounded tiger was plain on the 
track. In his footmark, also, the marks of the claws 
were plainly to be distinguished for at least twenty 
or thirty yards. This was an infallible sign of the 
brute beiug hit, as on no other occasion do the tal- 
ons project in walking; but, in their rage and fear 
combined, tigers seem to try and wreak their ven- 
geance on every thing within reach. 1 knew a tiger 
to fly at the trunk of a tree when he was wounded, 
and leave deep marks of his fangs and claws thereon. 

Breathless with anxiety, we followed the tracks 
into the bed of the river, and found that the animal 
had gone to drink. This was a good sign, as it 
showed that he was forced, by the pain of his 








aster. 

We now went along the bank on the same side, 
thinking he had not crossed over, and we looked un- 
der every green bush, and into every place we could 
fancy, but in vain. I saw also a peacock and hen, 
which were not apparently alarmed. 
creatures are very keen and sensible of the presence 
of wild animals, and always notify the fact by a se- 
ries of cries, ‘“‘Cuck, cuck,” repeated rapidly and 
shrilly. This cry is used by them when disturbed 
by ferocious animals, and is never heard on any oth- 
er occasion. Presently 1 found that they were not 
so stupid as I fancied, for the very two I saw gave 
the warning cry, ‘‘Cuck cuck, cuck cuck,’”’ and flew 
up and across the river. 

My shikaree started, and, pulling my elbow, de- 
clared he could see the animal across the river, and 
pointed to what I thought was a stone; but he de- 
clared it was part of the animal, and that he was ly- 
ing down. I took steady aim, against my better 
judgment, and fired; the ball went true tu the mark 
and flattened on a stone, and not atiger. At the re- 
port the real Simon Pure gave a roar within twenty 
yards of us in the grass behind us, on the side of the 
river, but did not come out. 

Matters were now getting serious. It would be 
folly to walk into the dense reeds from which the 
roar came, and all that we could do was to go round 
and round it, and try if we could induce the animal 
to come out. I stood ready, while the puggee threw 
stones in, one of which was saluted by another fierce 
growl. 

Of course we could not tell now that the tiger was 
badly wounded. It was difficult to get any vantage 
ground, as the bed of the river was on a lower level 
than the reeds of the jungle, and we could not see a 
yard ahead if we entered the place where the tiger 
was concealed. 

At length I determined to risk one chance of get- 
ting the man-eater out of his concealment, and I fired 
my carbine with the nearest aim I could take to 
where I fancied the tiger was, and instantly seized 
my rifle. 





These latter weapons are far more effective than is 





wounds, to go for water close to the scene of his dis- 
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for almost before I could change my weapons, he 
made a feeble attempt at a charge, and came straight 
out of the jungle into the bed of the river. Here he 
was taken so faint from his wounds that he halted, 
and sat up like a dog in the bed of the river, and be- 
fore he had time to lie down, I put two more bullets 
into him, and he rolled over with alow roar and 
died. His charge was a last expiring effort.—Cap’*. 
Pasley, R.A. 
<n shreseepeeeeeatascaacinaey 

ONLY A SPIKE NAIL. 
In the autumn of 1835 the packet Emma, vcund 
from Gottenburg to Harwich, was sailing along at 
early dawn before a stiff breeze, when the lookout 
man described something broad on the lee-bow, 
which looked to him like a vessel bottom up. 
Presently he discerned a white object moving there- 
on, and at first judged it to be a sea gull; but as the 
light became clearer, it appeared to be a stick with 
a white rag attached; and, to his astonishment, the 
stick moved about in a manner so peculiar that some 
living person must have been holding it; and yet no 
object was visible save the overturned ship and this 
mysterious signal. 
By this time he had called the mate’s attention to 
the wreck; and he, feeling assured that, impossible 
though it seemed, human beings were there, sum- 
moned the master; and very soon, by his orders, the 
vessel’s course was altered, and when sufliciently 
near, a boat was manned—the narrator being one of 
its crew—and sent to the wreck. 
When they got alongside, how great was their sur- 
prise to find three living beings, whom with much 
difficulty they assisted to craw] out of a hole they had 
cut through the ship's bottom! 
The vessel was a Russian Finlander, timber-laded ; 
she had capsized in a squall, four days before. At the 
moment of her overturning, the captain and two 
mates happened to be aft, and, on the impulse of the 
moment, running into the cabin, were imprisoned 
therein, as in another moment the entrance was un- 
der water, and the cabin floor above their heads, 
Their only chance now was to retain life as long as 
the supply of air would allow, in the faint hope that 
the ship might partially right herself. With this 
view, they contrived to crawl through a smail hatch 
in the cabin floor into the vessel's bottom; for that, 
being high out of water, was comparatively dry. 

In this dark prison, without water or food, saving 
afew grains of malt, the refuse of a former cargo 
they remained listening to the groaning of the creak- 
ing timbers, and heavy beating of the waves as they 
rolled over the fated ship. 

The captain, who was a God-fearing man, prayed 
aloud for deliverance, and endeavored to cheer his 
companions as best he could; but as hours went by, 
and no sign of the ship righting herself appeared 
their hearts grew heavy, and, for a while, even the 
captain feared that God's mercy had forsaken them; 
but now—how strangely He often ansvers prayer !— 
not to the captain, but to the more worldly-minded 
chief mate a sudden thought occurs, and they caught 
at this straw of hope. 

“We might cut through the vessel’s bottom,”’ said 
the mate, “if we had tools!”’ 

“Ah, but what have we?” was the reply. 

The carpenter's chest ‘was inaccessible, they knew ; 
but they groped about the cabin bencath them, as 
well as the water would permit them to do, in the 
hope that an axe or edge tool of any kind might be 
found, but all in vain. Not even a table knife could 
be found; and, alas! even their own clasp knives, by 
some strange fatality, had been left in their berth. 

But suddenly the captain remembers a small pen 
knife he usually carries, and with joy produces it 
from his waistcoat pocket; and now, with care, se- 
lecting a part where they might hope to escape the 
larger timbers, the captain begins to use the frail im- 
pleinent; but, alas! he had hardly made a second cut 
before the blade snapped short off; and, with a groan 
of anguish, he sank back into the supporting arms ot 








The balls had the effect of dislodging the brute, 





the mate. 

For a while, all hopes seemed to have forsaker 
them, and they sat in moody silence and the was! 
of the water beneath secmed to say, ‘‘’Tis all in vain, 
’tis all in vain!” but presently other words rang in 
their ears to the same tune, but a more joyful mea:- 
ure: 

“Try again, try again,’’ was the song of the way 
this time. 

Again they determined to search below for seine 
means of escape; and after a while they found—what ? 
nothing more than a piece of loose wood, floatin, 
about, and in it a spike nail! 

With much ado, the nail was worked out of tl» 
wood; and now, about midnight of the day on whic! 
they were capsized, they began in earnest to cut, or 
rather scrape, their way to light and life. Terribly 
did the rude tool tear and bliscer their hands, as, o1+ 
after another, they worked on and on, greedily cor 
tinuing the task until the nail would fall from their 
benumbed fingers, dreading lest the continually 
growing faintness which stole over them should rep 
der them unable to work. 

From midnight of Monday they worked on an 
on, and Wednesday evening they had succeeded i: 
cutting through, so that light could be discerned, ar« 
fresh air received. Heartened by this, they perse 
vered, and by Thursday night had made an opening 
through which the mate, who was the slighte-t fix 
ure, was able to scramble on the vessel’s bottom; th 
air was, however, too cold and strong for his weak 
ened lungs, and he was glad to return. 

They now tied a part of a shirt on a piece of wooc. 
and, protruding it from the hole, waited, with trem 
bling bodies and hopeful hearts, the coming day ; fo: 
they felt assured that the God whe had so wonder 
fully enabled them to open a door of escape, would 
send succor, 
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In this they were not deceived. They were received 
and kindly cared for on the packet, and by the time 
the vessel reached Harwich were sufficiently recov- 
ered to walk on shore. 

An account of this marvellous deliverance was re- 
corded at Lloyd's, and the spike nail, given by the 
Russian captain to the master of the smack, is now 
in the possession of his family. In this narrative we 
perceive how in even the most desperate straits, and 
under circumstances where hope seems forbidden, 
and deliverance impossible, God’s all-present hand 
can supply the means of escape from danger and 
death; and selecting the humblest and apparently 
most inadequate instruments, can endue men’s hearts 
with energy and vitality, without which those means 
would be unavailable. 


———— 
For the Companion. 


THE PATAGONIANS. 
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They are a heathenish-looking pair—are they 
not? Butdon’tvonearthem. Why? Because | 
they are a filthy set of people, these Patazoni- 
ans; and it is only ata very long range that there 
is any thing attractive about them. You never 
see the natural color of their skins (travellers tell 
us), “except where the coating of dirt has cracked 
and peeled off!” | 

Their principal under clothing consists of a} 
thick layer of mud; and (by way of encom: 
aging the fine arts) they use charcoal as a cos- 
metic, and then bedaub their faces and breasts 
with a kind of red earth. The latest style of or- 
nament in Patavonia, for gentlemen and ladies’ 
dress suits, was a broad line of earth alternating 
with a stripe of black, in different fantastic fig- 
ures, 

Their tents and habits are quite as filthy as 
their persons. These habitations are rudely- 
made tents,—a framework of stakes and a cov- 
ering of skins; pezs held the tent to the ground, 
ostrich sinews sew the skins together, and their | 
tabernacles are finished. They have no chim- | 
neys, and yet they do all their cooking inside. 
They live in an atmosphere of smoke—thick, 
greasy smoke that would soon kill us. They are | 
not beautiful to behold when they emerge from 
their beastly homes. 

A troop of Patagonian horsemen gallopping 
across the plains in search of guanaco, with 
their long black hair streaming in the wind, co- 
lossal figures and soot-bezrimed faces and 
breasts, resemble a procession of furies rather 
than a company of human beings. 

Yet they seem to flourish amidst their filth. 
They are a gigantic race. Indeed, the early voy- 
agers, who first reported their existence to civil- 
ization, gravely related that they were a race of 
giants. This statement was soon discredited, | 
but the experience of a Yankee, Capt. Bourne, | 
who was captured by them, and lived as a slave 
among them for three months, fully confirmed 
the wonderful stories of Com. Byron. 

Ife was made a prisoner in 1849. The captain 
was no dwarf himself; he stood five feet ten 
inches in his shoes, and yet he could easiiy stand 
under the arms of many of the savages he met 
with. He never saw a man who was less than a 
full head taller than himself. Some of them, he 
says, were seven feet in height. 

They are as strong as they are tall—that is, 
when they can be induced to exert their muscles; 
but, like the Indians, and all savage races, every- 
where, they are naturally indolent and lethargic 
in temperament. 

They belong to the same race of red men 
which elsewhere inhabits, or did inhabit, the 
New World. They have large heads, (with little | 
in them,) high cheek bones, black eyes, expres- 
sive of savage cunning, and straight, coarse 
black hair, which is thick and long. 

They have no canoes, and hate the water; but, 
(like other folks nearer home with the same pecu- 
liarities,) they have an insatiable passion for ram 
and wine. 

Every chief has three or four wives. But no 
other member of the tribe is allowed to have 
more than one wife, and no yonng man is per- 
mitted to marry without the consent of his chief. 


| 
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The Patagonian women are smalicr in stature 
than the men, and inclined to corpulence. It is 
only in civilized countries that women are treat- 
ed as the equals of men. The savage always 
makes his wife a slave. 

The Patazonian wife does not escape the com- 
mon lot. She it is who erects the tents, and car- 
ries the fucl, and cooks the food for the ruder 
sex. Cooking, by the way, is not quite so com- 
plex an art in Patazonia as itis in the United 
States. It consists of broiling—or half broiling 
—slabs of flesh over the fire. The lords of crea- 
tion, and the ladies of creation, down there, pre- 
fer to eat their flesh half raw, and they devour 
it with the zest of tigers. 

And these gentle Patagonian wives fight as 
well as eat like tigers. When they are roused to 
jealousy, they attack their rivals with the fierce- 
ness of wild beasts. Their husbands treat them 
badly and they patiently submit; but whenever 
another woman interferes with their rights, they 
literally make them come up to the scratch. 

They are passionately fond of rude trinkets, 
such as bits of brass, and copper, and beads. 
Some of these savage women (like other women, 
savage and otherwise, elsewhere,) have pierced 
their ears, and wear brass or copper earrings. 
They delight in decking out their children in 
similar finery. A cruel traveller says that 
“many of them would not be ill-looking if their 
charms were not so effectually disguised by accu- 
mulated filth and barbarous ornaments.” 

Lheir religion is as rude as their lives. They 
believe in two Spirits: in Vita-uentra, or the 
Spirit of Good, and in Hua-cuvu, or the Spirit 


of Evil. Two festivals are held in honor of these | reliance is on the chase. 


deities every year. In the spring they worship 
the Good Spirit. It is a great occasion. The 
chiefs fix the day. Every one then busies him- 
self in befitting preparations. 

It is not stated that they wash themselves, but 
they do put on a fresh coat of paint to their 
skins “with extra care.’”?’ They grease their 
horses’ hides. They bring ont from their hiding 
places, and display with great pomp, the goods 
they have stolen from civilized settlements, dur- 
ing the season before. Every one who owns a 
foreign garment puts it on when the vreat morn- 


| ine dawns. 


They never put on more than a single article 
of these outlandish costumes. Has a Patagoni- 
an a chemise, he puts it on over his native suit 
of skins. If he is lucky enough to have a vest, 
he attires himself in it and considers himself 
Has he by hook or crook ob- 
tained a pair of pantaloons; gravely he arrays 
himself in them—wearing them with the front 
side behind. 





a 


“A grand dance,”* says a recent writer, ‘“‘com- 
mences the festival, the men forming one long 
line and the women another, and the movement 
consisting in gliding alternately to the right and 
to the left. 

“The women, meantime, chant a monotonous 
chorus, beating time on rude tambourines, which 
they make by stretching the skin of the wild 
cat across a circle of touzh wood. 

“The dance is carried on tacing the east, and 
the lances of the warriors are all arranged sym- 
metrically in front of the place. As the exer- 
cise proceeds, the excitement becomes intensi- 
fied, and the dancers break off into couples and 
small groups. 

“Many of the men are provided with a rude 
fife, made of a thick reed, and capable of pro- 
ducing three or four most unmusical notes. 
They blow this with might and main, skipping 
about and pirouctting all the time with unflag- 
ving vigor. 

“At length the chief (who presides at the fes- 
tival) gives a signal, and the scene changes. All 
the men leap on their horses, and a grand cav- 
alcade is formed, which is the commencement of 
various feats and displays of horsemanship. 
The proceedings are interrupted now and then 





So much for the Patagonians. A brief ac- 
count of the country, after this glance at the 
people, will’ show why, with their indolent hab- 
its, they are necessarily a nomadic race. 

Patagonia is eight hundred and forty miles 
long and two hundred Miles in width. It is sit- 
uated, as you must know, “away down south,” 
in South America, ending on the northern shore 
of the Straits of Magellan. 

It is a desert region. Hardly a tree; no allu- 
vial valleys; only coarse herbage and thorny 
brushwood are to be seen. The few rivers that 
traverse it run over pebbly beds, and the soil is 
everywhere sand and gravel. It is a district in- 
teresting only to the savage who lords over it, 
or to the man of science who visits it; for the 
formation of the’ plains is unlike that of any 
other region in the world. 

The country forms a succession of plains, de- 
scending by steps, which resemble lines of cliffs 
along a seashore, being parallel, for the most 
part, to the line of mountains. There are eight 
of these successive terraces, the lowest (near the 
Atlantic) being ninety feet and the highest nine 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the sea. 

These plains have no charm of climate to off- 
set against their sterility of soil. Winds howl, 
and sleet and snow drift over them for the great- 
er part of the year. When the sun shines its 
chief work seems to be to wither up the grass 
that peeps up during the rainy season. There 
are other portions of the country, however,— 
occasional belts,—where the retreat of rivers 
has left an alluvial deposit. Hence the region 
can support a roving race of people whose chief 
They go from place to 
| place, not on system, but simply as the whim 
| seizes them, or as the migrations of the guanaco 
and the ostrich decide their locations for them. 

They have horses, small, wiry animals, with 
shaggy hides, and often spend whole days in the 
saddle pursuing their game. 

Their weapons are long spears, ornamented 
with ostrich feathers. They have neither fire- 
arms nor bows and arrows, but every man has a 
cutlass or large knife, which he purchases from 
traders in the neighboring countries. 

The second cut represents an encampment of 
these savages. 

—\——_~+oo—_—_—_—_—_ 
A CONGRESSIONAL CONTEST. 


A dispute that began in Congress in March, is 
deserving of attention from persons who would 
know something of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution in regard to the powers of the two 
branches of the national legislature. 

Recently the United States House of Represent- 
atives passed a bill to abolish the duties on tea 
and coffee, so that those articles should be im- 
ported into this country as freely as peaches are 
brought from New Jersey to New England, or 
as ice is taken from Massachusetts to Virginia. 

This bill was, of course, sent up to the United 
States Senate, for that body's consent. This was 
necessary before it could become a law. But the 
Senate, instead of passing the bill as it came 
from the House, or amending it in accordance 
with its general purpose, (i. e. in relation to the 
duties on tea and coffec,) went to work and 
made a new bill, in which many taxes were re- 
pealed and many duties abolished. A more com- 
prehensive measure never went through either 
branch of Congress. 

Having made a new bill, the Senate sent it 
;down to the Hous®for concurrence; but the 
Representatives accorded to it such a reception 
as fire gives to a wet blanket. The House saw in 
the action of the Senate an act of usurpation. 
The Senate had done that which it had no right 
to do, and which it could not do without assum- 
ing powers that belonged to the House. 

The seventh section of the first article of the 
Constitution of the United States reads as fol- 
lows: 

“All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives; but the Senate 
may propose or concur with amendments, as on 
other bills.” 

Now, the bill that the Senate passed, under 
pretence of amending a bill that had been sent 
up from the House, is a bill that relates to reve- 
nue, as it is concerned only with internal taxes 
and duties on imports. It abolishes both taxes 
and some import duties, and it changes others. 
| Thus it is as clearly a revenue bill as if it had 
| for a title “‘An act to raise money for the wants 
| of the treasury.”” As we have seen, the Consti- 
| tution expressly says that ali revenue bills shall 
| originate in the house of Representatives! And 
yet Scnators may be supposed to have read the 
Constitution of the United States! 

The House of Representatives took prompt ac- 
tion in regard to the matter. In a discussion 
that followed, men of all parties condemned the 





for refreshments; but the same ceremonies or | course of the Senate, Democrats and Republicans 


amusements are continued for several days.” 


being for once of one mind. The vote of the 





House condemning the conduct of the Senate 
was all but unanimous, only nine members vot- 
ing in the negative, and one hundred and fifty- 
three in the affirmative. 

The idea of keeping the initiatory revenue leg- 
islation in the hands of the House of Represent- 
atives is taken from the practice of England, 
where the House of Commons has entire control 
over the money bills, and the House of Lords is’ 
powerless in the matter. This control of the 
Commons over the purse is both the cause and 
the consequence of English freedom. 

An additional reason why Americans keep the 
power over the revenue in the hands of the 
House of Representatives is, that it is the popu- 
lar branch of the national legislature, and repre- 
sents the people, whereas the Senate represents 
the States; Delaware and Oregon having as 
much power in that body as New York and 
Pennsylvania. It would not answer to have the 
small States voting away the money of the peo- 
ple of the great States. 


—_—_——_+oo—_—_——_—_ 
ALLITERATION. 


Alliteration may be either an ornament of 
language, adding grace and melody to both prose 
and poetry, or a conceit of composition, often 
carried purposely to an absurd extent. We find 
frequent alliterations in the Latin verses of the 
middle ages. In English poetry we find Spencer, 
Pope and Gray often adopting this affected yet 
effective way of writing. 

In our own day there is no one who so well 
understands the subtle art of interlinking pleas- 
ant sounds as Tennyson. He uses alliteration 
with such delicacy and caution that we are 
charmed, scaréely knowing why. 

But, as I am hunting for curiosities for your 
amusement, we will leave the standard authors, 
and look for something outre and bizarre. 

Orpheus C. Kerr gives a good specimen of this 
sort of writing in one of his droll letters, called 


Age, Bluntly Considered. 


As age advances, ails and aches attend; 
Backs builded broadest burdensomely bend; 
Cuttingly cruel comes consuming care, 
Dealing delusions, drivelry, despair. 


Empty endeavor enervately ends; 
Fancy forlornly feigns forgotten friends; 
Gout, grimly griping, gluttonously great, 
Hastens humanity’s hard-hearted hate. 
And so on. The last letters are never worth 
reading, being so strained and senseless. 

Here is a curious one, which I xpect you to 
consider xcellent: 

“Charles X., xking of France, was xtravagantly 
xtolled, but is xceedingly xecrated. He xhibited 
xtraordinary xcellence in xigency ; he was xemplary 
in xternals, but xtrinsic on xamination; he was xatic 
under xhortation, xtreme in xcitement, and xtraor- 
dinary in xtempore xpression. He was xpatriated 
for his xcesses; and to xpiate his xtravagance, xiled 
—and xpired in xile.”” 2 

Sentences or verses of alliteration are useful in 
promoting distinct articulation. Not one in ten 
can say, “IT saw six slim, slick, slender saplings” 
three times in succession without giving an 1 to 
the last word. 

Theophilus Thistle, the thistle-sifter, has al- 
ways been a stumbling block to me. 

“Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle-sifter, in 
sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles and a sieve full 
of sifted thistles, thrust a thistle through the thick 
of his thumb.” 

You may vary the next verse by saying “Jf 
Theophilus,” &c.; and the third by wildly in 
quiring, ““Where is Theophilus?” &c., “who in 
sifting,’ &c. By that time your tired tongue 
will be extheedingly thick and thistly. 

I have heard the next example read with a lit- 
tle elocutionary effect to an audience almost 
breathless with laughter: 


‘SHO! 
AN ALLITERATIVE ROMANCE. 
(By a lad in a High School in Boston.) 
Sam Stubbs strolled slowly, surveying sunset’s se- 
shades sol y 





rene splendors. Somb surrounded 
sylvan scenes. Sweet songsters softly sung silvery 
strains. Stillness seemed stepping, stocking-shod, 
skyward, stifling sound, soothing sense, suggesting 
sentiment, stilling strife, silencing sorrowing suffer- 
ing. Sleep seemed stealthily stealin slugais souls. 
Sam Stubbs seemed sad. Sam Stubbs sighed! So 
simooms sweeping savagely southward sometimes 
sigh. Sam Stubbs sighed sonorously. Still Sam 
sau mtly, seemingly subdued, softened, 
seraphized. Sam’s soft susceptibility surrendered 
some time since, (so sundry sage spinsters say). 
Seraphina Stiggins saw something sufticiently sa- 
ient. So surely Sam Stubbs sought Seraphina 
Stiggins. Sams steps squashed snowdrops, sow- 
bugs, sorrel. Striped snakes stuvg Sam’s stout 
soles. Sparrows snugly settled, shrunk suspicious- 
ly, seeing Sam’s stupendous strides. Still Sam 
saunte’ silently. Suddenly somebody shrieked, 
“Samuel Stubbs!’ Sam staggered, said “Scissors '” 
a. surveyed surrounding space, spied Seraphi- 
na 8) ~~ simperin sweetly. So Sam stam- 
mered, “Servant, Seraphina.” She seemed senti- 
mentally satisfied. So Sam, seeing Seraphina’s suav- 


A said, ‘‘Slick sunset.”” So Seraphina said, “Splen- 
d, sweet !”” 
Somehow s h seemed ree. Sam’s syntax 


jpeec sca 

sloped. Seraphina’s olivery: syllables scampered 

shamefully. So sitting silently, Sam stroked Sam's 

shins. eer ed Seraphina’s seven-shilling 
Stupid silence! Seraphina sighed. So Sam 

Stubbs sighed. m she said, solemnly, ‘Surely, 


sentimental souls seek sympathy; surely, Samu. 
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el, sadness sometimes steeps sympathetie souls.” 
Sam’s speech surely stayed somewhere. Sam stut- | 
tered, sputtered, staminered. Sam said ‘Sho!’ | 
Shakesperian shades! See Seraphina starting sud- | 
denly, standing scornfully, scanning Sam's sprawl- | 
ing symmetry. She sibilated. ‘Stupid simpleton! 
shabby, sheep-stealing, sneaking snivelier! subser- 
vient subaltern ! Sooner shall Seraphina Stiggins seek | 
scanty subsistence scrubbing sinks, sooner scour | 
small sized stoves, sooner skin snakes, steal steam- | 
boats, swallow shin-stamps; sooner sweep streets, 
sew shoes, split sails; sooner shingle y Poca sell 
shaving-strops; sooner—sooner—soo” Seraphina 
stopped, snivelling scornfully. Some single sou's see 
some slight severity sprinkling Seraphina’s speech. 
Should such scornfully survey Sam’s sin? Sam said 
“sho!” | 
Since Sam’s siip seventeen summers saluted sub- | 
missive sublunarians. Snow, sleet, sorrow, sin, sev- 
erally saddened smiling souls. Sunshine, sunbeams, 
summer showers strewed sustaining sweetness, sooth- 
ing sorrow. Sh! speak softly! Sam Stubbs’ sofa 
supports Seraphina S/ubbs! Substantial suppers 
sometimes sit severely. Sam’s sat so. Seraphina 
sought some soothing syrup, some strong stimulant. | 
Soon Sam seemed sprightlier, so smiling said, | 
“Sweet spouse. surely sentimental souls seek sym- 
pathy.” Seraphina simply said “Sho!” . 


An English cockney will change vowels into | 
haiches, and vice verse, when they come near | 
each other. The effect is very funny: 

“Ha heliphant heasily heats hat his hease 
Hunder humbrageous humbrella trees.”’ 


. : | 
In conclusion let me advise you to use “apt 


alliteration’s artful aid’ very sparingly. If at 
all excessive, it makes your style affected and | 
ridiculous. Kate §. | 
———_+or——__- 
THE KRIEGSSPIEL, 

The great German Generals have acquired much of 
their skill in moving and massing troops by a game 
which is very popular among them. It is called the 
Kriegsspiel, and is played with maps representing | 
accurately the district of country where the battle is | 
to take place; and with lead blocks, of different cel- | 
ors, to denote the infantry, artillery and cavalry of 
each army. 

Two officers are appointed to command the oppos- 
ing armies, and the umpire of the game assigns the 
troops and the positions, and the time for the cam- 


paign to begin. Then they direct al! the movements, | © 


which are strictly governed by the rules of war. The 
rate of advance must conform to the nature of the | 
country, whether hilly or level, or filled with rivers 
needing to be bridged. Neither General can see the 
other’s movements till the armies are within a mile 
or two of each other. | 

The game is an admirable training for real war, 
teaching how to move troops on a large scale, and to 
overcome formidable difliculties. It gives, also, the 
General-in-chief a correct idea of the capacity of his 
subordinate officers. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Abraham Lincoln is loved and honored in Europe 
scarcely less than in the United States. No other 
President but Washington has ever been known so 
widely, or so highly esteemed. The man of humble 
origin, a rail-splitter in early life, awkward and un- 
gainly in person, without elegance of manners, re- 
ceives higher honor than the Kings and Emperors of | 
Europe. It is a spontaneous tribute to worth of 
character and largeness of heart. 

Travellers find his pictures and busts in the palaces 
of nobles and the huts of the peasantry. Miss Proc- 
tor tells a charming story of meeting a Russian lady 
from Kharkov ata town on the Euxine, who said, 
“How much I should like to see America! It is 
the land of Abraham Lincoln. Ah, how terrible 
was the news of his death! For three days I did 
nothing but walk about the house, saying, ‘Lincoln 
is dead! Lincoln is dead!’” 

————+>—___—_—_ 
MONTPELLIER. 

A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine says that the 
Yankees of Vermont have made a blunder in spelling 
the name of their State capital. It should have a 
double instead of a single 1. 

It was taken, he says, from Madison’s home in 
Virginia, which the President was accustomed to 
spell Montpellier. This was derived from a French 
town, which always has the double 1. 

The Vermonters will not be likely to correct their 
mistake, if they have made one. They can fall back 
on the authority of Webster, whose lexicon drops 
many an | out of words, when other authorities dou- 
ble it. 


oe eae 
MISCHIEF OF BAD PICTURES. 

Bad books may poison more deeply, but they can- 
not poison so quickly as bad pictures. The chaplain 
of Newgate prison, in London, speaking in regard to 
sensational pictures of crime, expresses the very de- 
cided opinion that wood cuts describing murders and 
other horrors should be foypidden by law. They 
propagate crime and encourage murder. He con- 
firms this position by this ineident in the recent his- 
tory of the prison: 


A soldier shot his corporal, and several military | 


murders and attempts to murder followed in rapid 
succession. Ove of these murders took place lately, 


imagination, are dwelt upon, reverted to and reversed 
in fancy, till the weak mind is fascinated, like a poor 
bird by the eye of the rattlesnake, and then only the 
opportunity is wanting to reproduce the crime itself 
and make the criminal. 


ee 


A “REQUISITION” FOR BUTTER. 

A federal officer writing his recollections of the | 
late war, explains the difference between plunder and | 
“requisition,” and gives one illustration to make it | 
clear: | 

Our chiefs inculeated that money, if found, must | 
on no pretence be taken, This maxim, I have reason 
to believe, was generally followed. At any rate. the 
abstraction of money would have been deemed un- | 


| handsome, and were the appropriation discovered, 


would have brought restitution and punishment. A 
lieutenant of ours was fond of butter, and butter with 
us was scarce. So, one day, the report reaching him | 
that a certain widow lady had butter and cheese in | 
some store, hidden, my friend made a small patrol. | 

Coming to the house, “Madam,” said he, ‘‘you | 
have butter. and I require it.” | 

“But I have none,”’ quoth madam, | 

“Madam may err,” replied my friend; “humanity | 
is fallible. I will see and judge for myself.” | 

So, alighting, he entered, and very soon came upon | 
an enormous chest. | 

“The keys, madam,” said he. 

The lady demurred; but, under threat that the ark 
would be violated in case of need, the key was | 
brought, and the chest opened. No sooner did my | 
friend begin to explore the contents than woe oe 
became violently perturbed, and when he came to a | 
heavy money-bag she screamed outright. He poised | 
. = his hand for an instant, then returned it to the | 
ady. 

“Money 1 do not take,” said he. “Butter is what | 
I seek—butter, butter!” 

Scill turning the contents, he presently came to a 
net-work purse full of gold coins. | 

“Neither do I want this,” saidhe. “Icannoteatit.’’ | 

Restraint so great, so unexpected, fairly conquered 
madam. She gave him butter, and cheese too, glad 
to be rid of him. 

>, - 


BROUGHT TO BAY. 


A Wisconsin exchange thus recounts how a tor- 
mentor became tormented. “A boy recently suecceed- 
edin getting five or six rats into a small room in 
connection with a brewery. He closed the door on 
them,and unsuspectingly went at them with astick, 
when they turned upon him with the ferocity for 
which this vermin is noted under such circumstan- 
a3 


They made repeated leaps into his face with a ra- 


I cog and savageness which he described as terri- 


je, nipping him on the cheeks and about the neck. 
For a time he succeeded in pushing them away from 
his shoulders, and many Genes they bit his hands 
sem fastened their teeth through his trousers into 
lis legs. 

They kept him so busily on the defensive as to pre- 
vent him from opening the door, and would soon 
have overpowered him with their persistent warfare, 
had not his shrieks for help brought the workmen 
to his assistance, who found him lacerated in many 
places; he fainted from fright on being rescued 

The rats all cleared the room the instant the door 
was opened. 

————-——_+o»—_—___— 


TO PURIFY A ROOM, 
A room full of close and foul air can be made per- 
fectly sweet and pure without opening the windows. 
A pitcher of cold water will do the work effectually. 
It is dangerous, therefore, to drink water which has 
been long standing: 


Set a pitcher of waterin a room, and in a few 
hours it will have absorbed all the respired gases in 
the room, the air of which will become purer, but the 
water perfectly filthy. The colder the water is, the 
greater the capacity to contain these gases. At ordi- 
nary temperature, a pail of water will contain a pint 
of carbonic acid gas and several pints of ammonia. 
The capacity is nearly doubled by reducing the water 
to the temperature of ice. Hence, water kept in a 
room awhile is always unfit for use. For the same 
reason, the water from a pump should always be 
pumped out in the morning before any of it is used. 
Impure water is more injurious than impure air. 


—————~9e—_—_—_——_ 
DARLEY’S ENGRAVING, 

This fine Engraving will be sent to all subscribers 
whose subscription year commences in May, 1872, 
and who renew their subscriptions and pay $1 50, 
the advance price of the paper. 


——__+or—_—_ 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 


advance. 





Harpe 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion .... 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 
Gaiaxy and the Companion ..... 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.. 








Advance and the Companion, ..........-+.+e-eeee 





‘The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 


Hearth and Home and the Companion.... 

Appletons’ Journal and the Companion. 

‘The Nursery and the Companion...... a 

‘The Independent and the Companion ......... 

‘the subscriber to the Independent must I 
one to that paper. 

New England Farmer and the Companion...... is 








3% 
and the perpetrator, a private soldier, named Taylor,4 ‘the Christian Union and the Companion, including 
ie 3 


was brought to Newgate for trial while the first Al- 
dershot murderer was there. Taylor was under arrest 
for breaking barracks, when one of those newspapers 
which sensationally illustrate crime was brought into 
the guard-room, with a vivid picture of the Alder- 
shot crime. ‘ 

Taylorcould not read, but he looked at the picture, 
and his imagination me fascinated and possessed 
with the crime. On the very next day, during pun- 
ishment drill, his corporal offended him, and he shot 
—— “That picture,” said he, ‘‘put it into my 

ead.” 


the pictures offered by the Union 


mence at the time they are sent us. 


number. 





This is the history of a good deal of crime. . Sensa- 
tional pictures of criminal tragedics lay hold of the 


publications, 


THE YOUTHS COMPANTON. 


e 
We will send to any person, the Companion, and | ™4#/, $1 50 in advance. 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- ny | Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in ls 


r’s Weekly and the Companion.......... wane $480 







Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion...... aeaened 385 | Sabbath schools, or to any person who or 
American Agriculturist and the Companion .......... 255 | number of copies of the paper to be sent at one ad- 


Sunday Magazine and the Companion... . 410 

Good Words and the Companion ign eaitte 2023 OD 

Arthur's Home Magazine and thie Companion......... 285 THE OLD LADY IN THE CAPITOL. 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 3 


eonveeena 345 | gossipping doorkeeper. 
server ABS Suite blown and broken, who put her hand painful- 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
We do not fur- | Did she come out?” 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 


We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who it. 
subscribes for the Companion and either of the above | er’s chair saying her prayers, perhaps for the nation, 





(From the Little Ptlgrim.) 
OUR NEW SERVANT. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
“T think I must tell the children and their mammas 
| of a wonderful servant we have had for about two 


. ' ; months past. She is not Irish, or German, or Afri- 
ase sw > Five es “ A . : : 
These Presents will be given to the seventy can, but that exceedingly rare bird, a genuine Amer- 


subscribers who secure the seventy largest ican servant—handy, clever and curr. Her virtues 
numbers of new subscribers between Nov. I, | #re manifold. In the first piace, she is wonderfully 
quiet—goes silently and steadily about her work— 

° } A 
1871, and July 1, 1872. ; doing all that is required of her ‘with neatness and 


’ ~ | dispatch.’ She is good-tempered— over * 2 
1 Seven Octave Piano, cost . . $475 dispatch he is good-tempered—is never ‘on the 


* . rampage’—never insolent—never unkind to children. 
6 Waltham Watches, Gold, Hunting | She has no followers—never goes off without warn- 


Over $2,000 in Gifts! 


Seventy Valuable Presents 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


Cases, cost : . . : . 100 | ing; never wastes, never blunders, don’t drink, and 
6 Gold Watches, (Swiss Lever,) cost of ~ | don’t break the eighth commandment. 

each . : . . ° . 50 | “I call her a servant, but she seems to me more 
3 Weed Sewing Machines, cost of like a helpful friend, a kindly companion; and yet 


each . : ° . ° . - 60 | she is but a soulless thing, after all—a mere wonder- 
2 Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of each 390 | ful piece of human mechanism; she is, ONE OF W1LL- 


8 Presents in Cash, each Present . 25 | cox & GIBBS’ ADMIRABLE SEWING MACHINES. 


“IT was very late in availing myself of the services 

z’s Remarkable Chromo. ‘ sae 7 : 

6 of = rae Life Bout,” coat of this great, beneficent handmaiden of modern 
ai g eL ut, : 


of each Z , ; : f . 15 | Womanhood. I have longed for one vaguely for 

8 Silver Waltham Watches, Huntin — ane made many resolutions to procure one, 
Cases, cost of each E . ji 20 oe — refrained, from ge doubts my own 

| ability to manage a creature that seemed to me so 

- : | J 
6 magne or a Swiss, Open Faces, 10) ‘fearfully and wonderfully made.’ Being but mod- 
8 Coeguet Sets en “a neil ‘ . is 12 estly endowed with mechanical ingenuity and in- 
Sets, cos H : . 


sight, I dreaded the trouble aud vexation of learn? 
G6 Webster’s Unabridged Dictiona- ing to work any machine, and my inquiries of friends 
ries, cost ofeach. : . : 9 | were always for the most simple invention. The 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, weight of reliable evidence being overwhelming for 
cost ofeach . n i : 2 3 | that of Willcox & Gibbs, I at last decided upon it, 
procured it and am more than satisfied. 
“I began my acquaintance with it with some trep- 
THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE idation, but it soon put me quite at my ease. We 
will be given next July in addition to a| were capital friends at once, and, as yet, have had 
Premium for cach new subscriber, no falling out. Together we fell right to work, and 
As expressions of respect from — Pub- aaa of clothing very creditably 
lishers, to those subseribers of the Companion | «pye simplicity of this machine is only equalled by 
who are the most successful in enlarging its cir-| the unerring accuracy with which it works. Our 
culation. 


little daughter, after a very few trials, was able to 
The Piano is from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, snanage 0 uteciy, ond Ge os pendent dingnnsnse 
“Church & Co., of this city. It is in rosewood case; terms. The only trouble is, that mamma cannot 
range, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- supply work fast enough. She laughs to see it hun- 
strung base; ivory front and bushed keys, and solid | gtily devour the tedious long seams which were 
rosewood mouldings. Its tone is of great purity and | once her aversion, and then lick up the little seams 
sweetness. An elegant present! Further reference is | hems, tucks and fells with such apparent relish. 
made to it on page 350 of this paper “Ah, mothers and wives, when work presses— 
The beautiful Gold Watches are those of the justly | When muslin, linen and prints cumber your drawers, 
celebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full] and little ones clamor for spring ‘toggery,’ the 
jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in| thought that in your sitting-room waits, ever to 
elaborate hunting cases. They are warranted as good | help you, a silent, trusty friend, of forty sewing- 
time keepers. A most valuable and useful present! | women power, is wondrously sustaining, isn’t it? 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 “And while the novelty lasts, at least, a sewin,: 
of this paper. machine is a great incentive to industry in the fam - 
The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer|]y. Restless little girls delight in a kind of work s> 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, exceedingly like play; and boys even take te *t, ani 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in| think it ‘jolly good sport’ to be able to help mami - 
_ facture their own shirts. 
“As for myself, I must confess I have not yet com 3 
to any real hard work with my machine. It stil 
amuses me. Iam still experimenting with it, an.t 
wondering at its Puck-like swiftness. I delight to 
set it at a long seam, and see it go like a greyhour:l 
on the scent—like Flora Temple on the course. In 
short, I don't believe there will be any end tomy 
enjoyment of my machine while the dry goods ho!’ 
out.” 





This makes over Seventy Presents that we shall 
give our subscribers next year. No publishers in the 
country offer such liberal Gifts. Their value is over 
$2,000,—an extraordinary inducement to secure NEW 
names. 


The Seventy Presents will be given to the SEVENTY 
SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest numbers 
of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMIUMS 
or ComMIssIoNns they may receive for their new sub- 
scribers. 





Remember, whether you get a Present, or 
not, the premiums given will pay hendsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure HEN RY WARD BEECH ER SAYS 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
—if you persevere. 


su 


SrrecimeN Corres of the Companion, Circulars, 
Cards or Premium List, will be sent, if you wish 
them as aids in getting new names, 

. . **It is net work that kills, but worry.’’ 

SuBSCRIPTIONS to the Companion can commence at 

any time during the year. 


Terms.—Yearly subscriptions for papers sent by 
Ladies of New England please remember the abeve, a it 


sends own name and that of a NEW SUBSCRIBER, | call and exchange your noisy, complicated Machii.cs 
can have two copies for $2 60, in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who | for the WILLCOX & GIBBS. 
sends his own name, and the names of TWO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, can have three copies for $3 50, 
payment in advance. Additional new names sent by 
the same person, will be furnished with the paper 
for one dollar each. These terms do not —* The only machine that gives relief and cemfort te‘ ho 


ress. household. 





An exchange prints the following item: 


Zion’s Herald and the Companion...........-+-. ....+ 355| The Capitol building at Washington, during the P 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ 389 | congressional recess, was very still. e day a slow, W | | & G b b 
Christian Era and the Companion.......-....+.s2eseee0d $50 | feeble step was heard coming up the stairs by the i cox | S 


It was a little old lady, 


ly on her heart a moment and then said,— 
“May I go into the Representatives’ Hall?” 
“It’s all shut up; nothing going on there.” 
“Please, may I see it?” 
“Well, you may go in a moment.” 
They went on talking, and forgot the old lady for 
a good while. Suddenly, one said,— bd 
“Cap, where’s that old lady with the reticule? 


SEWING MACHINE COMPAN’”, 


“I didn’t see her.” 142 Tremont Street, corner Temple Plac »» 


“Nor » Rg! 

“Nor L.” 

“Go in and see if you can find her.” 

The man came back, saying,— 

“Tt’s curious, but I can’t see her anywhere.” 
Three of them went in, feeling superstitious about 
They found the old Jady kneeling at the Speak- 


E. W. NEFF, 











and they came out silently and left her there. 6 MANAGE ': 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





MAY 2, 1872, 














SPEND YOUR SABBATHS WELL. 

A London cab boy was thrown from his seat 
and injured. The physician regarded the case 
a very critical one, and meeting a good man, he 
related the circumstance, and asked him to call 
on the poor hoy. 

The man went directly to the hospital, and 
after a few sympathetic words, said,— 

“Well, my boy, there arc times when all earth- 
ly helps fa.] us—I hope you are trusting in God.” 

“TI never had time to attend to religion, sir,” 
said the boy, with a hurt look. 

“But how old are you?” 

“Sixteen.” 

“Then you have already had more than two 
years of Sabbaths.” 

“T have never had any Sabbaths since I could 
work, sir.” 

His lip curled bitterly, and tears filled his eyes. 

“No Sabbaths?” 

“No. Iam a cab boy, sir.” 

“The world is full of young men who have 
had no Sabbaths, though few of them have been 
cab boys. They have had holidays one day in 
seven, full of unnatural cares and excitements, 
but no quict repose of the soul, no uplifting of 
the heart in the service of God. 

We cannot say that the old adage is literally 
truec,— 

“A Sabbath well spent 

Brings a week of content,” 
but it is certain that a life of misspent Sabbaths 
will be likely to prove a short one, and to come 
to an unhappy end. He will take but little 
pleasure in reviewing the past, who robs his God 
of reasonable Sabbath service. 

“The Sabbath brought him no rest,’ said one, 
in culogy of an English Prime Minister, about 
whom honors gathered in youth, who lived for 
ambition, and who, in his early triumphs, won 
nnequalled tributes of admiration. ‘The Sab- 
bath brought him no rest.” The prime of man- 
hood found him withered and old, with deep 
lines in his forehead, and silver in his hair. His 
nervous system became unsettled, his mind gave 
way, insanity curbed the aspirations of his gen- 
ius and clouded his intellect He withdrew from 
the world, hoping, in vain, for that rest, and re- 
ligious calm, and solace, that he had neglected 
too long ever again to have the opportunity to 
enjoy. 

A life without Sabbaths is a life without God, 
and one that has no promise of success here, or 
hope hereafter—a fruitless waste, a weary jour- 
ney without a shelter from the heat and the 
storm, or a final resting place. 

Few better remarks can be made of a young 
man than that he spends his Sabbaths well. It 
not only indicates a lofty principle, but a harmo- 
nious character, and a well poised mind. It is 
an indication that he is building on a founda- 
tion that will stand. 

~~ 
JAPANESE JUGGLERS. 

If Japanese boys and girls come to our coun- 
try for an education, we shall be sure to have 
troops of jugglers coming to make money. Blitz 
and Prof. Harrington would make a poor show 
by the side of some of the Japanese performers. 

The jugelers and mountebanks are also distin- 
guished by the variety and originality of their 
feats. For instance, they perform a series of 
tricks by means of an enormously Jong false 
nose, One will lie down upon his back, with a 
boy balanced on the end of the nose, the boy 
supporting an open umbrella on the end of his 
own nose. Another Will hold up his foot, upon 
the sole of which a boy plants his nose, and bal- 
ances himself in the air. Some of these feats 
scem impossible without the aid of some con- 
cealed machinery. 

I was witness to some astonishing specimens 
of illusion. After a variety of tricks with tops, 
cups of water and paper butterflics, the juggler 
exhibited to the spectator a large open fan, w hich 
he held in his right hand, then threw into the 
air, caucht it by the handle in his left hand, 
squatted down, fanned himself, and then turn- 
ing his head in protile, gave a long sizh, during 
which the image of a gallopping horse issued 
from his mouth, Still fanning himself, he 
shook from his right sleeve an ‘army ®t little 
men, who presently, bowing and dancing, van- 
ished from sight. The n he bowed, closed the 
fan, and held it in his two hands, during which 
time his own head disappeare a then ‘became 
visible, but of colossal size, and finally reap- 

eared in its natural dimensions, but multiplicd 
our or five times. They set q jar before him, 
and in a short time he issued from the ne ck, rose 


slowly into the air, and vanished in clouds along 
the eciline. 


At the tair of Asaksa, in addition to the per-! 





formances of jugglers of all kinds, there are col- 
lections of animals which have been taught to 
perform tricks—bears of Yeso, spaniels which 
are valuable in pronortion to their uzliness, 
educated monkeys and goats. Birds and fish 
are also displayed in greut quantitics. But the 
most astonishing patience is manifested by an 
old Corean boatman, who has trained a dozen 
tortoises, large and small, employing no other 
means to direct them than his songs and asmall 
metal drum, They march in line, execute vari- 
ous evolutions, and conclude by climbing upon 
a low table, the larger ones forming, of their 
own accord, a bridge for the smaller, to whom 
the feat would otherwise be impossible. When 
they have all mounted, they dispose themselves 
in three or four piles, like so many plates. 


——_—_—_+or__—_ 


HOW TO PLAY A CHIME OF 
BELLS. 

The New York Mail tells its readers some- 
thing about chimes, how they are rung, &c., with 
a particvlar discussion of the Trinity church 
chime in the Empire city: 


The “chime” at Trinity consists of nine bells, 
each of which weighs several hundred pounds, 

and the largest of ‘them even running up into 
the thousands. Of course no sir whose notes 
cannot by the musician’s ingenuity be brought 
within the range of those nine notes, can be 
properly performed. 

No two bells are ever struck together, and such 
a thing as a “chord” is unknown in chiming. 
The notes follow one after another, somewhat 
like a child trying to play a tune on the piano 
with one finger. 

Five of these bells, the large one and the four 
smaller ones, were brought from England in 
1846; at a later date, bells “necessary to com- 
ple tetheoctave” were procured of the Menecleys, 
at West Troy. 

The huge hells, though set on swinging frames, 
are lashed so as to be firm and fast, but the iron 
tongues are movable, these being swung from 
the centre to one side by means of a cord to each. 

The tongue always strikes precisely in the 
same spot on the lip of the bell, thus securing 
uniformity of vibration and certainty of tone. 
Rach tongue or hammer is provided with a 
damper, on the plan of dampers to the strings 
of a piano, and for the same purpose—to pre- 
vent the undesirable proloneation of the sound, 
and the consequent running of the notes into 
each other. 

The cord passes from the hammer of the bell 
down one story to the ringer’s room; it is there 
attached to a long wooden bar, the leverave of 
which is so adjusted as to make the striking of 
the tongue as easy as possible. 

But even the playing a tune on Trinity bells 
is no child’s play. Imagine nine large levers, 
each one, at the end where the hand touches it, 
us big as a drayman’s handspike. The player 
takes off his coat, stands up to his work and be- 
gins 

Every note struck requires a sudden pull, or 
downward thrust of the lever, with a power 
which, if put into a blow, would be sufficient to 
knock down the stronvest man. No wonder 
that at the end of the time the performer is in a 
profuse perspiration. 

- —— —<+er- 
A MAGIC CONCERT. 

An eccentric philosopher at Paris surprised his 
friends a few years ago by giving a concert with- 
out any visible musicians. The success was 
complete, and the mystery, and every listener 
was puzzled. The secret of the mystery was 
that sounds run along wooden and metallic con- 
ductors with great ease, and for long distances, 
and such conductors had been arranged from 
another room in the house, to the one where they 
were gathered. Some of the curious feats of 
spiritualism have asimilarorigin. Anexchange 
gives a long account of the Paris mystery: 


In one corner of the room stood a small piano; 
and in the centre, raised on wooden supports, 
were pli vced a harp, a violin and a violoncello. 
The visitors were requested to examine the walls 
and the adjoining rooms, in order to satisfy 
themselves that no musicians were concealed i in 
them. 

When all were convinced that no imposition 
of any-kind was possible, the host proposed that 
the concert should begin. Taking a conductor’s 
baton in his hand, he struck one of the supports 
with it, and then began to beat time—one, two, 
three. Instantly the room trembled, and the au- 
dience rose, stupetied and bewildered. The in- 
struments were untouched, yet the sounds they 
produced were deafening; the effect being that 
of an entire orchestra playins in theroom. The 
overture to “William Tell” was performed with 
the utmost precision, to the extreme amazement 
of the hearers, 

“That is more noisy than you like, perhaps?” 
sugested the host. “If you prefer it, you shall 
hear a quartette.” The siznal was given by the 
baton, and a beautiful quartette was exquisitely 
rendered by the piano, violin, violoncello and 
voice, 

One of the guests inquired if the musicians 
were hid in the rooms either above or below that 
in whir h they were assembled. Permission to 
investizate was immediately granted, and a 
search followed which was utterly unsuccessful. 
One fact, indeed, was then ascertained, namely, 
that the music, which was heard so distinetly in 
the drawing-room, was inaudible elsewhere in 
the house, This one little room alone possessed 
the power of producing these mysterions sounds, 

“In order to prove that these sounds are really 
engendered here, Ihave had these instruments 
placed as you see them. You shall now hear 
them play alternately.’” Searecly had the servant 
uttered these words before the harp and violin, 





standing on their wooden supports, began one 
of Mendelssolin’s “Lieder ohne Worte,”’ arranged 
asaduet. Their exquisite harmonies were hard- 
ly ended before the piano bean the overture to 
“Tannhauser,” which it performed in an ani- 
mated but somewhat noisy style. The effect was 
magical, and the guests were utterly astounded. 
The philosopher next proposed to do something 
still more marvellous. 

“I can, if you wish it,” 
these little boards perform. This plank can, at 
your desire, sing, recite, beat a drum, or imitate 
any musical sound.” 

The piece of wool was scarcely placed in the 
position previously occupied by one of the instru- 
ments, before the lond beating of a drum, as if 
it were calling an army to assemble, preparatory 
to a charge, was heard in the room. On the 
plank being removed, the sound ceased; but on 
its being replaced, the drum beat as loudly as 
ever 

The plank was then caused to speak, which it 
did, with the harsh, grating tones of a ventrilo- 
quist. Its shouts of laughter filled the room. 
On its being removed from its place, there was 
perfect silence; but when it was returned to its 
former position, it made the air resound with a 
mocking and derisive laugh. 


he said, “even make 


42> 
> 





For the Companion. 
THE RUNAWAY FROGS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
Mr. Frog and his family lived in a pool; 
’Twas a lovely nook. and the waters cool 
Were shaded by hemlocks, birches and pines, 
Entwined and knotted with creeping vines. 


The sun looked in with his round, bright eye, 
As he sailed aloft through the clear blue sky, 
But he never came down, all fierce and hot, 
To blast and shrivel this beautiful spot. 


Over the water, the pool across, 

Was an old brown log, half covered with moss. 
There oft the frogs sat, when the weather was fair, 
Enjoying the prospect and taking the air. 


There were Grandfather Frog, and Grandmother 


Frog, 
And papa, and mamma, all perched on this log, 
With uncles, aunts, cousins, of every degree, 
Who were kin to this jolly Frog family. 


The gentlemen smoked small cigars made of reeds,— 


The ladies, they gossipped of other frogs’ deeds, 
As they fanned themselves, in an idle way, 
With the cowslip leaves on the pool that lay. 


They all, meanwhile, had an eye to the pranks 


Of the young ones disporting themselves on the | jee, my lunes on fire. 


banks, 


And the sound of their laughter far off rose and|from thus checking the perspiration. 


sunk,— 
A chorus of chirrups, a steady ke-dunk. 


Says young Mr. Spendthrift, addressing the rest, 
As he stood on an ant-hill, his thumbs in his vest,— 


“Why here in this pool all day long should we pad- 


dle? 


There’s a path that leads somewhere ; come, let us 


skedaddle!”’ 
With a croak and a leap, he a somerset made, 
Crying, ‘Follow your leader, and don’t be afraid!” 
Five foolish young frogiings went scampering after, 


made a particular study of the ground on which 
was fouzht the memorable battle of the Buyne, 

and as the historian was about to treat of that 
event, he would be pleased to give him any in- 
formation he might desire on the subject. 

The historian, of course, was thankful, and 
sent the author a cordial invitation to visit him 
at his home. And what was the benefit? The 
little frivolous antiquary—for he was an F.S. A. 

—went away after an hour’s conversation with 
Macaulay, knowing more about the battle of the 
Boyne, its scene and incidents, than Le had ever 
known hefore. 

The historian had actually pumped him dry and 
filled him again during that brict interval. 


———_ -omre _ 


DIED OF CARELESSNESS. 


This might be the verdict of a coroner’s jury 
over a large proportion of the human race who 
have come to untimely ends. Dr. Hall, the well- 
known writer on health, thus warns us against 
the too common heedlessness of heated people 
in exposing themselves to a draught of air: 

A Boston ship owner, while on the deck of one 
of his vessels, thouzht he would lend a hand in 
some emerzeency, and pulled off his coat, worked 
with a will until he perspired freely, when he sat 
down to rest awhile, enjoying the delicious 
breeze from the sea. 

On attempting to rise he found himself una- 
ble, and was so stiff in his joints that he had to 
be carried home and put to bed, which he did 
not leave until the end of two months, when he 
was barely able to hobble down to the wharf on 
crutches. 

If, while perspiring, or when warmer than 
usual from exercise, or in a heated room, there 
is a sudden exposure to chill air, or raw, damp 
atmosphere, or a draught, whether at window, 
or door, or strect corner, the inevitable result is 
a violent and instantane ‘ous closing of the pores 
of the skin, by which the waste and impure mat- 
ter, Which was making its way out of the sys- 
tem, is compelled to seek an exit through some 
weaker part. 

To illustrate: A lady was about getting into a 
small boat to cross the Delaware, but wishing 
first to get an orange, she ran to the bank of the 
river, and on return to the boat found herself 
much heated, for it was summer; but there was 
a little wind on the water and her clothes soon 
felt cold, which produced a cold which scttled 
on her lungs, and within the year she died of 
consumption, 

Edward Everett became overheated in testify- 
ing in a court room, went to Fancuil Hall, which 
was cold, satin a drang ht of air until his turn 
caume to spe ak. “But my hands and feet were 

In this condition I had to 
He diced in less than a week, 
It was 








spend three hours.’ 


enourh to kill any man. 

Prof. Mitchell, while in a state of perspiration 
in yellow fever, the certain sizn of recovery. Ieft 
his bed, went into another room, beeame chilled 
in a moment, and died the same night. 


A SPOTTED BOARDER. 
Practical jokers can rarely get along without 
lying, and sometimes their lies cost them more 
than they do any body else. Charlic, whose 
“fun” is described below, deserved the treatment 





Their feet in the air, and sides shaking with laugh- | he received, as a punishment for his falsehood: 


ter. 


They flew like the wind, growing bolder and bolder, 


When along came a lad with a rod on his shoulder. 


“Here’s bait, boys, fine bait,” he cried; ‘now for the | ®t @ late hour one nixht lately 


trout;” 
And quickly his knife from his pocket whipped out. 


And bait they had been without any delay, 


vanillin 1. Pee y > 
But it chanced that a Frenchman came wandering | 8°rDed, looked up from her 


that way. 


“Ah, stop, boys, pray stop,” he cried, joining the 


group, 
“For frogs they do make a most excellent soup!” 


How they settled the matter will never appear, 


For the poor frightened frogs did not linger to hear. 
They scampered, they leaped, and they made such a 


crash, 


That the old folks at home went below with a splash. 


They came to the brink of their own native pool, 
They plunged in those waters so pleasant and cool, 


While monsieur and the urchins, all swift to pursue, 


Saw twelve yellow legs disappearing from view! 
——— 


MACAUALAY’S KNOWLEDGE. 


As is sometimes said of pompous wiseacres, in 
the way of sarcasm, “What he don’t know isn’t 
This was almost literally true 


worth knowing.” 


of Lord Macaulay, the distinguished historian: 
His wonderfully 
Knowledge and his equally wonderful memory. 


Charles Farren, a young gentleman employed 
in one of the manulacturing establishments of 
Lafayette, Ind., went home to his boarding house 
y, and thinking to 
give his landlady a sensation, marked his face 
in spots with red keel. He walkcd into the sit- 
ting-room and had taken a seat by the fire before 
the spots were noticcd. The Jandlady, all ab- 
work in a moment, 
and noticing the spots on his face, asked, in evi- 
dent alarm,— 

“Why, Charlie, what on earth is the matter 
with your face ?”’ 

“Don’t know, 
only varioloid. 3 

Then occurred a scene better imagined than 
described. The landlady was at first paralyzed 
with horror, but recovering in a moment, she 
rushed to the door, opencd it quickly,— 

“Get out of this, mizhty quick,” she said. 
“Get out!” she screamed, at the top of her voice, 
and, deaf to all expostulation from poor Char- 
lie, She hustled him out without his overcoat. 

In a moment she opened the docr and kicked 
his overcoat and cap out, as though afraid to 
touch his clothing with her hands. Charlie 
stood outin the cold, completely bewildercd with 
the unexpected turn affairs had taken, when he 
heard a window raised, and a gentle voice called 
him by name. 

“Here, Charlie, here is your trunk!” 

There was a plunyze in the snow, and sure 
enough, there was Charlic’s new trunk, with all 
his store clothes and perfonal effects. The prac- 





” replied Charlie, but guess it is 





comprehensive range of} tical joker sought the first sheltcring roof at 


hand, but took the precaution to wash his face 


are ever and anon the admiration of his contem- | in the snow.—Springfield Republican. 


poraries. 
ing that he had not read, no subje 
he was not perfectly familiar. 
charged and ready. 


eet With which 
e was always 


You might spend a week or a month investi- 


and, on| but alarge part of its inhabitants have a hard 
meeting Macaulay at some social gathering of 


gating seme out-of-the way subject, 


an evening he would awake you with the extent 


Itscemed as though there was noth- 


——_+o+——__— 


LIVING IN NEW YORK CITY. 
New York is a wonderful centre for business, 


life, as may be seen from the following state- 


and minuteness of his knowledge on that partic- ment by the Superintendent of City Missions: 


ular subject. 


There are in New York 154,000 children be- 


Sidney Smith once very aptly said that Macau-| tween the ages of five and fiftcen years. Of 
lay was like a book in breeches—there was ap-| these, 70,000 reecive very litle instruciion, and 


parently no limit to his information. 


80, 000 are little better than vagrants. From 


When he was preparing the history of Eng: these latter are reernited what we eall “the dan- 
Yet these children are worth 


land, an author still living, who had :iven con-| gerous classes.” 





siderable attention to Irish history and topogra- | saving. 
phy, wrote to Macaulay stating that he had women 





Out of them we can make real men and 
About 5,000 children are lost in the 
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streets and restored to their parents every year, 
and about 100 are annually abandoned. 

The number of families in the city is about 
195,000, or an average of three familics to every 
house. Of the houses used for residence purpo- 
ses, 15,000 are tenements. The Seventeenth Ward 
contains one-tenth of the city population. 
There, in 4,120 houses, are 90,000 people. In 
the Eleventh Ward the population is one to ev- 
ery sixteen square yards, or 290,000 to the square 
mile. In one tenement in that ward, on a lot 
25 by 100 fect, there were 307 persons, of which 
number 110 were children; and the speaker knew 
of one room where seven adults ate and slept. 

The cellar population of the city, he said, was 
about 20,000, the cellars being about 2,000 in 
number, of which one-half are quite two-thirds 
below the level of the pavement, and 400 have 
their ceilings below the sidewalk. Into these 
neither air nor lizht could enter, save by a hole 
in the pavement or through an area way. These 
are the plague-spots, the dens where vice and 
crime have hizh holiday. 

Hercin are to be found men, women and chil- 
dren huddicd together like cate. The speaker 
said he had seen in one of these cellars twenty- 
five adults sleeping in one room, and tWelve in 
one bed. 

Fully one-half the population is of foreign 
birth. There are more Irish than in Belfast, 
more Germans than in Hamburg; and if one de- 
sires to go on a mission to the Jews, he need not 
travel far, for there are more Jews in New York 
city than in all Palestine. 

There are in New York criminals of all grades 
and classes. About 1,500 professional thieves 
make the city their home, and about 8,000 crim- 
inals of all kinds are daily plotting mischicf. 
There are, too, ‘colleges,’ where children are 
regularly educated to become adepts in vice, 
where they are trained to thicvery, burglary, cte. 
About 30,000 of the population are dinnerless, 
daily, and about 100,000 are the recipients of 
charity in a greater or less degree. 
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A RAILROAD MAKING THE YEAR 
LONGER, 


Since the leasing of the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad to the Pennsylvania Central, some of 
the employees of the former have felt a hatred to 
the latter, on account of a reduction in waves 
and delay in receiving their pay. A German 
brakeman, recounting their misfortunes, said 
they had the advantage of the company for the 
month of February, as it contained only twenty- 
eizht days; but on being told that this year, be- 
ing leap year, it contained twenty-nine, said, “If 
ithas dwendy-nine days dis year, it’s some of 
dat Bennsylvania Central’s work; dev are al- 
ways makin’ de pay smaller and de months 
longer.” 
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SPORTS FOR THE SEASON. 

Tops are of great antiquity, the classical writers 
alluding to them as among the diversions of ancient 
Greece. The whip-top was known in Rome in the 
days of Virgil, and in England as early as the four- 
teenth century. When Prinee Henry, the eldest son 
of James I., first went to the town of Stirling to 
meet the King, seeing a stack of corn near the place 
which resembled a top in shape, he said,— 

“Lo, there is a goodly top!” 

“Why do you not play with it, then?” asked an at- 
tendant. 

“Set you it up and I will play with it,” answered 
the young prince. 

There are many varieties of tops; the humming-top, 
which is hollow; the peg-top, of which the pear 
shaped is the best; the Spanish peg-top, which is 
made of mahogany, and pointed with steel, and which 
will spin fora long time; the whip-top, which is kept 
in motion by a whip, and many other novelties which 
grow out of the principles which these toys involve. 

Peg-in-the-Ring 

is the popular top game. It may be played by any 
number of boys. A ring about a yard in diameter is 
first marked on the ground, and another ring sur- 
rounding the first, and ai a yard’s distance from it, is 
also marked. The players must stand on the latter 
ring, and from it throw their tops. One player be- 
gins by throwing his top spinning into the ring, and 
while it is there spinning, the other players are at 
liberty to peg at it as quickly as they can. If none 
of them hit it while it is spinning, and if it rolis out 
of the ring, the owner is allowed to take it up, and 
having wouad it, to peg at the others which may be 
still spinning in the circle. Should any of the tops, 
when they cease spinning, fall within the ring, they 
are considered dead, and are placed in the centre of 
the circle for the others to peg at. The player who 
succeeds in striking any of the tops out of the circle 
claims those so struck out. 

Long-pegged tops are the best for the game, for 
they lie more upon their sides after their fall, and 
before the spinning entirely ceases, are the more 
likely to spin out of the ring. 

There is a way of making the top spin out of 
the ring directly after it has touched the ground. 
Only long-pegged tops will execute this feat. It is 
done by drawing the hand sharply towards the body, 
just as the top leaves the string. When the maneu- 
vre is well executed, the top will drive any opponent 
that it strikes entirely out of the ring, while it does 
not remain within the dangerous circle itself for 
more than a few seconds. 

We give these games of marbles and tops as we 
find them in an English book of sports and games, 
a part of the language of which we have retained. 
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THAT FARMER who desired “‘one of those chemist 
fellows who think they know every thing” to visit 
his farm and tell him how to manage it to the best 











MAGGIE READING HER TESTA- 
MENT. 


Mamma, when our Lord was a dear little child, 
Do you think He was loved as you love me? 

Do you think He played, and prattled, and smiled, 
And loved to climb on His mother’s knee? 


Did she clasp Him close, and hold Him long, 
And call Him her own, her heavenly boy, 
And softly humming, sing over the song 
That the angels sang on that night of joy? 


Did He say His prayers when He went to sleep, 
Asking God’s care for friends who are dear 
Did He ever grieve? Did He ever weep? 

Did He ever wish? Did He ever fear? 


Was He always thinking, I wonder, of God? 
Was He always praying and never gay? 
Was He always reading the Holy Word? 
Was He not ready sometimes to play? 


His playmates, too, I wonder about— 

What were their games when all together? 
I cannot think He would run and shout 

As other boys do in the pleasant weather! 


Who taught Him, I wonder, his letters to know,— 
Those letters that look so strange and hard; 

I wonder if He to school did go, 
And how early He learned to read the Word. 


He had brothers and sisters, the Bible says,— 
James, and Joses, and Simon, and Jude; 

I suppose when they quarrelled, one look of His 
Would make them feel sorry and try to be good. 


Hew did He look? I sometimes say ; 

And would He have spoken had I been there? 
Spoken, and not have sent me away? 

Of His notice allowed me a little share? 
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GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 








Little folks like grandfather’s and grandmoth- 
er’s stories better than any other, and I some- 
times think it is because they are true. Isn’t 
that the reason, children? _ 

Well, I think I can tell you quite a new one, 
about a strange bed. 

When [ was a young married woman, grand- 
father and I lived in New York, and sometimes 
we went out on Long Island, visiting. In those 
days it was quite a journey, but we were young 
and didn’t mind that. 

In the winter of 1828, grandfather and I set 
out for a week’s visit. We shut up the house, 
erandfather’s brother took care of the business, 
and little Mary went with us. 

Mary was only two years old, then. People in 
the country lived in their kitchens, mostly, at 
that time. There were not so many servants 
then, and the kitchen was usually the pleasant- 
est room in the house. 

Cousin Timothy and his wife had a large 
kitchen, running the whole length of the house, 
except that there was a bedroom off one end. 

This bedroom they usually slept in themselves, 
but they insisted upon our sleeping there, be- 
cause it was warm from the kitchen fire. 

One night, we wanted to make an evening 
visit at a fricnd’s'in the neighborhood, but how 
to manage it we didn’t know. 

Little Mary went to sleep about the time that 
chickens go to roost, and we didn’t think it right 
to take her out in the evening. She had always 
been a quiet sleeper, and, although we were al- 
most afraid to do it, we put her to bed, saw that 
she was fast asleep, locked up the house, and 
went away for our visit. We spent a pleasant 
evening, and came home about half-past nine. 

The first thing that I did, after coming into the 
house, before I took my things off, was to go 
into the bedroom to look at my little girl, and 
see if she was comfortable and well covered. 
The clothes were turned back, and Mary was 
gone! 

My heart gave a great leap, and I went back 





Pidgin by seling balf Sourland 








me. Grandfather, Cousin Timothy and Cousin 
Sarah were gathered round the fireplace, and 
stooping down over something, and laughing 
softly. Grandfather motioned to me to come 
quietly, and what do youthinkIsaw? But first 
I will tell you that the fires in those days were 
all made in fireplaces, and that the fireplaces 
were very wide and deep, so that a person could 
sit at the ends inside the fireplace. Before we 
had gone out for the evening, Cousin Sarah had 
mixed a large wooden tray of bread, had set it 
in one corner of the fireplace, upon the warm 
hearth stone, and had covered it with white, soft 
linen cloths. Little Mary had climbed out of 
bed, whether asleep or awake, I could never dis- 
cover, and made her way out to the fire. First, 
she had seated herself in the bread, but it had 
yielded to her weight, and she had finally settled 
down and gone to sleep. 

Did you ever hear of a funnier bed, children? 

We laughed a jong time over it, and many 
good laughs has Mary had about the same thing. 
But I cried, too, for I could not help thinking 
that I had been very careless in leaving my dear 
little child in this way. God had watched over 
her, and guided her feet to a safe place; but I 
felt that if I should leave her in this way again, 
she might not escape unharmed. I often wished 
that I could make pictures, for then I could have 
had as pretty a picture as you ever saw. I cer- 
tainly never looked at a prettier sight than baby 
Mary, that night, in her white flannel night- 
gown, nestled down in the bread, her little bare 
feet hanging over one end of the tray, and her 
dark curls and rings of hair falling loosely over 
her face, which was all rosy from the heat of the 
fire H. C. Brrpsa.t. 
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LASTING BEAUTY. 


“What are you doing, girls? Gathering weeds, 
T do declare!” 

“Thank you, Master John, we are not gather- 
ing weeds; we are making grass bonquets; and 
they will look very pretty when finished.” 

“Well, I can’t see the beauty. Now, if you 
had gathered flowers, there would be some sense 
in making bouquets; but grass—there is noth- 
ing pretty about a bunch of grass.’’ 

“Yes, there is; and mamma says that we can 
find some beauty in every thing that God has 
created.” 

“QO, Lucy Day! my lady-preacher, will you 
please tell me where to find beauty in Milly 
Mann? She has a big mouth, a freckled face, 
eyes that look two ways, and a fiery red head.” 

“Away down in her heart you can find it, for 
she is Just the kindest girl in school. She is al- 
ways ready to help any one in trouble, and al- 
ways ready to deny herself to please another. 
No one that knows Milly ever thinks of her 
homely face.”’ 

“Well, where is Billy Jones’ beauty spot? He 
is as ugly and cross as Milly is kind. He always 
has his fists doubled, ready to give a fellow a 
punch.” 

“If you go to his home, and see him waiting 
on his lame grandmother, you will never ask that 
question again. She has no one else to take care 
of her, and thinks that Billy is the best boy that 
ever lived; for she says she would have to go to 
the poorhouse if it were not for her grandson. 
Perhaps, if you were kinder to him, he would not 
beso ugly toyou. Try alittle kindness on him.” 

“That will do, Lucy. Now we will take old 
Tom Burns. Is he a beauty, too?” 

Lucy looked puzzled, but did not answer. 
John laughed, and said,— 

“O, Lucy! Tomis ugly clear through; isn’t 
he? You can’t find any beauty in him, can 
you?” 

“T don’t know; but we have our wreaths and 
bouquets finished, so we will go ask mamma.” 

The children found Mrs. Day on the porch, 
and told her what they had been talking about; 
and Lucy said, “Mamma, John says that Tom 
Burns is ugly clear through. Do you think he 
is, mamma?” 

“I do not know;, but I know God created him 
a beautiful infant; and he grew to be a hand- 
some man, the pride of parents and friends. But 
he got into bad company, kept late hours, learned 
to drink rum, and went down, step by step, un- 
til the once handsome, intelligent Thomas Burns, 
loved by every one, became drunken, disgusting 
old Tom Burns, feared and avoided by all, ruined 
by intemperance and bad company,—ruined body 
and soul; for ‘no drunkard shall inherit the king- 
dom of heaven.’ And now, children, if you would 
remain beautiful as God created you, let love 
reign in your hearts; keep away from bad com- 
pany. Do not touch strong drink; do not allow 
any one to entice you into drinking beer or cidcr, 
for they will create a thirst for something stron- 
ger; and then if you yicld to this thirst, only a 





into the kitchen as fast as my fect could carry 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
a 
SQUARE WORD, 


1. An inclined table for the use of writers. 

2. A repercussion of sound. 

3. Small leaden globules. 

4. An earthy substance from the volcanoes of South 
America. Covsin ALTHUR. 


2. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst is in work, but not in play. 

My second is in night, but not tn day. 

My third is in love, but not in hate. 

My fourth is in small, but not in great. 

My Ji’ is in friend, but not in foe. 

My sixth is in weal, but not in wo. 

My serenth isin drum, but not in fiddle. 

My whole is the boy that made this riddle. 
WwW. W.L. 





WILLY Wisp. 


RIDDLE. 


Over the meadows green and sweet 
Something runs upon fairy feet. 
None so swift they can overtake it; 
None so strong they can bend or break it. 
No one has seen it, no one knows 
Whence it comes or where it goes. 

J. 


Dd. €. 


5. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTI6. 


. Acountry. 

. Acity of France. 

A city of Scotland. 

. A town of Denmark, 

. A lake in New York. 

. A river in Asia. 

The initia/s form the name of acountry of Europe; 
the finals give its capital. LILur. 


_ 
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6. 
A GROVE OF TREES. 


Greece dared not fight the Romans. 
He will expel me from school if he finds it out. 
Come, Emma, please go with us to-night. 
Has Henry goue to school? 

a up that pin Ella dropped, before the baby 
ets it. 

° Did the corn all pop, large and small, alike? 
JxESSE, GUSTIE AND ALIOR. 


7. 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 4, 5, 2 is an enemy. 
My 8, 6, 7 is a color. 
My 9, 10, 3 is a rule of action. 
My 11, 6, 12 is a motion of the head. 
My 4, 10, 1 is used much in summer. 
My whole is the name of an island. 
E. F. Hotway. 


Conundrums. 
When is an encampment most likely to burn well? 
When the tents are pitched. 
What key is hardest to tune? Donkey. 
When does a man have to keep his word? When 
no one will take it. 


What grows bigger the more you eontract it? 
Debt. 

When are some comic papers the sharpest ? 
they are filed. 


When 


What proof have we there was sewing in the time 
of David? Weread he was hemmed in on every side. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Fire. 

2. St-one. 

8. Ten-ne-see. 

4. Venture nothing in speculation. 

5. Glass, Light, Aggie, Shire, Steep. 

6. Beet, Bean, Sago, Rice, Lemon, Onion, Radish, 
tw. Tomato. 

7. Horse-whip. 








TEN TOES ON ONE FOOT. 


Little Willie F., whom we hope will be President 
some day, sends us the following, in reply to our ar+ 
ticle entitled ‘‘Eleven Fingers.” 


“Rome, March 19, 1872. 
“Mn. Eprror,—You say that Boston boys may go 
to the head because they have found out that they 
have eleven fingers; but I think I can beat them, as 
I have ten toes on one foot. 





miracle will save you from being what Tom 
Burns is.” 


“P. 8. My name is Willie Foot. I am eight years 
old. Can Igo up?” 
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A CHINESE DEATH-BED. 

The San Francisco Bulletin gives the following 
facts respecting the superstitions of the Chinese who 
live in that city: 

The Chinese have many customs which strike the 
“outside barbarian” as unnatural. Their religious 
traditions are so deep-rooted and so strongly fos- 
tered by superstition as to give little encouragement 
to missionary laborers. The most striking of these 
superstitions are those pertaining to the disposition 
of their dying and dead relatives. 

Very often the dead bodies of Chinese men and 
women are found in untenanted buildings in the Chi- 
nese quarter of the city, and those unacquainted with 
their superstitions are prone to set the desertions of 
dying friends down as acts of selfishness, 

This, however, is not so,as the Chinese believe 
that if persons die in a house that they live in before 
death their spirits will haunt the places ever after, 
and give unpleasant evidence of their presence to all 
who remain. In order to preventethe manifesta- 
tions of the restless spirit, as soon as the doctor gives 
it as his opinion that a patient cannot survive, he is 
taken to another place and left alone to die. 

Yesterday, a case of this kind was reported to the 
coroner. A young Chinese woman, who had been 
given up by the attending physician, was carried by 
her relatives to an untenanted house on Ellis Place. 
They then dressed her in her best clothing, spread a 
new matting on the floor, and laid her on it. They 
brought in preserves, meat, fruits, candies, boiled 
rice, etc., lighted some punks and retired, leaving 
her alone to await the coming of the common de- 
stroyer. 

During the day she died, and was found last night. 
Coroner Letterman removed the body, and it is 
now at the morgue, awaiting the further action of 
the relatives, who will probably leave her to be dis- 
posed of by the city, as is generally the practice in 
such cases, 

Many Chinamen—those of the wealthy classes—do 
not desert their dead friends, and for the furtherance 
of this desire there are several hospitals fitted up 
in order that those about to die may be removed 
there until they have paid the debt of nature, after 
which they are buried with all the ceremonies of the 
discipies of Confucius. 
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LORD NELSON’S TENDER FEEL- 
INGS. 

Nelson was, apparently, as tender of heart as our 
lamented President Liucoln—which was all the more 
remarkable since the Englishman was bred to war 
and familiar with bat wd bloodshed. One ae- 
count of him says, No mau. cv hada fuller sense of 
the amiable weakness of hu.ran nature under the 
influence of a sease of justice, than Lord Nelson. 

He was loth to inflict punishment, and when he 

was obliged, as h> called it, “to endure the torture 
of seeing men flog ged, he came out of the cabin with 
a hurried step, ran into the gangway, made his bow 
to the General, and, reading the articles of war the 
culprit had infringed, said, “Boatswain, do your du- 
ty.” The lash was instantly app ied, and conse- 
quently the sufferer exclaimed, “‘Furgive me, admi- 
ral, forgive me!" 

On such an occasion, Nelson would look around 
with wild anxiety, and as all his officers kept si- 
lence, he would say,— 

“What! none of you speak for him? Avast! cast 
him off!” And then add to the suffering culj rit, 
“Jack, in the day of the battle remember me;” and 


| almost invariably the man became a par fellow in 
| future, 
A poor man was about to be flogged—a landsman 
—a few pitied him. His offence was drunkenness. 
| As he was being tied up, a lovely girl, contrary to 
| all rules, rushed through the officers, and falling on 
her knees, clasped Nelson’s hand, in which were the 
articles of war, exclaiming,— 

“Pray forgive him, your honor, and he shall never 
offend again.” 

“Your face,” said Nelson, ‘is a security for good 
behavior. Let him go; the fellow cannot be bad 
| who has such a lovely creature in his care.” This 
man rose to be a lieutenant; his name was William 
Rye. 


a 
HOW ARAB WOMEN QUARREL, 
There is nothing funny, certainly, in the idea of a 
fight, but the following scene would appear foolish 
and laughable enough if described by Dickens. It 
is from the journal of a traveller in Palestine: 


An account of two women 4uarrellin 
observed it to-day, will give you an insight into Ori- 
ental customs. hey began to beat each other with 
great violence—although a number of people inter- 
posed. By the time they were separated more than 
a score of people had got to pulling each others’ hair 
and using the vilest language J ever heard. Menand 
women cursed each other’s religion. Some of them 
lost all the coins they had on their heads and faces. 
The place was sandy, and when the strife was quiet- 
ed, a sieve was procured, and the sand sifted to re- 
cover them. Que of the most valuable coins was 
claimed by three different persons, and when L left 
the party these were preparing to resume the fight 
and see who should possess it. 


—— 
EFFECTS OF BAD COMPANY. 


It may not be generally known that it is a hazard- 
ous experiment to bring a magnet in contact witha 
watch, although a little reflection would remind one 
that the delicate steel mechanism is very susceptible 
to any such influence, A young lady of New York, 
possessing a beautiful Swiss watch, was recently 

—— the evening with some friends. A Jad in 
the company, attracted by the little compass which 
now-a-days itisso fa:hionable to wear as a charm, 
sportively expressed his doubts of its being a ‘‘good 
one,” and brought his magnet to “test” it. In the 
course of the experiments the magnet was put upon 
the watch fora moment. It instantly gave indica- 
tions of being in trouble. The watch was taken to 
the importer, who found it necessary to remove all 
the works, and to subject all the delicate steel ma- 
chinery to some special heating process. Although 
lt may be restored to its original condition, the own- 
er will not care to expose it: again toa similar exper- 
iment. Our readers may find her experience worth 
remembering. 


here, as I 


meetin 
STARVING OVER RICHES, 


The absurdities and contrasts of fortune are illus- 
trated by the following: 


A poor Californian in Nevada county, after being 
starved out of his cabin, years ago, left for some 
place where there was enough in nature to sup- 
port existence. Quite lately miners found a gold 
coin under this very cabin, and in one week took out 
$1,500 from the hole which they made by digging 
a few feet below where the beggar had slept for a 
year before giving up the hope or being able to keep 
alive there. It may add interest to say that the 
“beggar” began stock oe and is now worth his 
millions, but is as melancholy over his lost mines as 
if he were still a pauper. 





- 
A FUNNY MISTAKE. 
When Mrs. Robinson published her “Sappho and 
Phaon,” she wrote thus to Mr. Boaden, the news- 
paper editor: 


“Mrs. Robinson would thank her friend Boaden for 
a dozen puffs for ‘Sappho and Phaon.’ 

By a mistake of the postman, this note was sent to 
Mr. Bowden, the pastry-cook, who sent her this an- 
swer: 

“Mr. Bowden’s respectful compliments to Mrs. 
Robinson, and should be very happy to serve her; 
but as she is not a regular customer, he cannot send 
the puffs for the young folks without first receiving 
the money.” 











A QUIET AUCTION, 


Japanese auctions are conducted on a novel plan, 
but one which gives rise to none of the noise and 
confusion which attend such salesin America. Each 
bidder writes his name and bid upon a slip of paper, 
which he places ina box. When the biaang is 
over the box is opened by the auctioneer, and the 
goods declared the property of the highest bidder. 


——_@— 





How To ConsuME TimE.—Eat dates. 


A NEWSPAPER advertisement calls for a plain cook, 
able to dress a little boy five years old. 


AT A HORSE CABE tried in Massachusetts the other 
day, one witness, on being asked what kind of medi- 
cine was used in the treatment of the animal, said 
that he guessed it was ‘“‘anarchy”’ (arnica). 


THE FOLLOWING SENTENCE,—‘‘John quickly ex- 
temporized five tow bags’’—contains all the letters 
of the alphabet, and only four of them are used more 
than once. 


A SEVERE sToRM at Thibodeaux, La., blew down 
a house, killing two men, and seriously injuring two 
others. A little boy was caught in the air, and land- 
ed three hundred yards away, where he fell, unin- 
jured, Upon alighting, he exclaimed, “I tell you I 
had a sweet ride! 


Tre MOTTO which was inserted under the arms of 
William, Prince of Orange, on his accession to the 
English crown, was Now rapri sed recipi (I did not 
steal it, but I received it) This being shown to 
Dean Swift, he said, with a sarcastic smile, “The re- 
ceiver is as bad as the thief.’’ 


A REPORTER upon a Western paper, speaking of a 
certain fair creature, remarked that “the profusion 
and color of her hair would lead one to look upon it 
as though it was spun by nimble fingers of the easy 
horrs as they glided through the bright June days, 
whose sunny rays of light were caught in the meshes, 
and were content to go no further.” The girl had 
red hair, that was all. 


“A ttl farm weil tiled” is a guod motto to ail 
cultivators, 











GREAT MYSTERY. 


In all the crowds upon the street, 

Two just alike we never meet; 

Though some resemblance we may sce, 

Some difference there will always be; 

This fact willevery one admit, 

While many think quite strange ot it, 
nd each one in the crowd agrees 

"Tis one of life’s g cat mysteries; 

But ’tis pet strange wlien Boys need “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

That they should buy at GEORGE FENNO's, 
Corner of beach and W ashington Strect. 


HE PUBLIC have for years endorsed Burnett’s 
Cocoaine as an unrivalled hair dressing. 18—lt 

42 oe and canegs furnished. Ex penses 
$: 25. pai H. B. SAW, Alfred, Me. _ 


ASENTS wanted to scll articles needed by every one. 
Address PLUMB & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 17—2t 




















VOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS,.—Send stamp 
for circular, C. M. DALTON, Loweil, Mass 17-4t 


1LADIOLUQ Splendid native and foreign varie- 

¥ 40,000 Roots, ties, Must be sold this spring. Now 
offered at wholesale rates, Send stamp for price list. 

*18—1t GLO. CRAFT, Brookline, Mass. 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS,—Cireulars free, 
The Postage Stamp ke r, published monthly—25 


io ARTHUR HL WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 
8—t 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
fA work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 

1—ly 





V PANTED.—AGLNTS—ma - and female to sell Vic- 
¥Y tures everywhere. 11, etailed by one. Send 
mee for circular. WHITN ny « Cu., Norwich, Conn. 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
MONEY Key Check Outfits. Catalogucs,same- 
ples and full particulars FREE. 8S, M. SPENCER, Lrattle- 
boro’, Vt. 4—ly 





( {LENWOOD LADIES’ SEMINARY. —The 
W spring Term begins ‘tuesday, April 16, 1372. ‘the Fall 
Term opens Tuesday, ~~ a . 

ce TENNY, a 










ARY 
Ve st Brattleboro’, Vt. 

\HE PEOPLE have been so much imposed upon 

by seve al worthless Sarsaparillas, that we are glad 

to be able to recommend a preparation which can be de= 

pended on as containing the virtues of that invaluable 

medicine, and is worthy of th e pul lic confidence. Doct. 

yer’s Sarsaparilla cures whenanything can cure 

the diseases th: at require an alterative r ine. 17—2t 


GENTS — WANTED. — &75 to &250 
L month, everywhere, male and female, to intro eco 
> ) Mt 


iILY SEWING MACHIN¢’, ‘This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ina 
most superior manner. rice only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for tive years, Ve will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautif:l, or more 
ela: tie seam than ours. It makes the “I lastic Lock 
Stitch.” Lvery second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per monthand expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount canbe made, Ad- 
dress SECOMB & Cvu., Boston, Mass.; Pitorg. Pay; 
Chicago, LNey or St. Louis, Alo. _ —Ist 


THE JAPANESE | CURIOSOS. 
rhe latest Japanese sensation. Something new. War- 
comeod to please. Price only 30c per package postpaid, or 
forsl. Address JAPANESE CURLOSOS C +, 150X258, 
U Uxbridge, Mass. 18—4t 


JACKSON & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


NEW YORK HAT STORE, 


Are offering as usual great inducements to Hat buyers. 

theirstock is large and of the latest styles. Don't forget 

“ number. 
8 









“MON SENSE "A Me 


59 Tremont Street. tf 





Endless Amusement for Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter. The 


BOYS’ PHOTOCRAPHIC CABINET. 


With this Cabinet every boy is enabled to photograph, 
without extra expense, his own or friends’ ¢ ‘artes-de- 
Visite, 1 — of Pictures, En ngs, Stcreo- 
scopic Slides, Dc erns, Leaves, Flowers, ete., ete., 
and af ords endl harmle ss, and instructive amuse: ‘ment 
to every purchaser. 

Ths Cabinet contains Printing Frame, Negatives, Gold, 
Silver, foning and Fixmg Baths, Albumen Daper, Filters, 
Stirring Rod. ete. Alvo fullinstructions. Price $2. 

Sent ‘postpaid on receipt of price by the H APPY Hours 
Company, 22 Ann Street, Ne w Y¢ rk 18-3t 






““WIDE- -AWAKE. " 
Frames and Pictures a Specialty. 


Walnut and Gilt frames, 10x12, 65 cents each; Carved 
Rustic, 50 cents; bright colored straws for little picture 
frames—any one can make them—sar mple by mail, 25 cts. 
Boys and girls can make good wag:s selling my — 
Landscape Chromos and colored straws in their own -— 


town, or village. Price 60 cents per dozen. Send 5c¢ 
sample. Address Y GOULD, 
Rear of No. 20 Bromfield Street, 
1s— Boston, Mass. 


DR. S. S. FITCH 


sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 

Send your cirection to DR. S. 
Broadway, New York. 


RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS! 


Agents, we will pay you $40 per week in cash, if you 
will engage with us AT ONCE. Everythin g furnished and 


expenses ‘paid. —- 
hy “At » A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich, 


. FITCH & be aL 714 





THE “LISHT RUNNING” 


DOMESTIC" 










TO USE.” 


RICH, ELEGANT AND LOW! PRICED» 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, ETC., 


with full stock of 


CANTON MATTINGCS, 


At Lowest Prices, at our 
New Carpet Warehouse, 
43 and 45 Washington St., Boston. 


COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNICHT. 


Improved passenger Elevator to all parts of building. 
et 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


TY _ the Crireratrp WILSON SHUTTLE 

SEWING MACHINE. The best in: he World, 
For Sale Everwhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
eupied Territory. For Iilu trated Circulars, Address, 

ILSON Srwtva MAOHINECO., Cleveland, 0.3; St, 
Louis, Mo.; Phila. Pa.; or, 70? Broadway, N. Y. 


KNIVES, SCISSORS, 
FISH RODs, 








LILES, HOOKS, 


Mathematical Drawing Instruments, Dog 
Collars, 


CUTLERY OF ALL KINDS, 


—AT— 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY’S, 


Ww 178 Washington Strest. 4t 


NATURE'S REMEDY. 


‘WECETIN 


‘THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIERS 











VEGLTINE is made exclusively from the juices of care 
fully selected barks, roots and herbs, and so strongly con- 
centrated that it will effectually eradicate from the sys- 
tem every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Tumors, 
Cancer, Cancerous Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, 
Canker, Faintness at the St h, and all di that 
arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflammatory and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal Com- 
plaints, can only be effectually cured through the blood. 

For Ulcers and Eruptive diseases of the skin, Pustules, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, Scaldhead and Ring- 
worm, VEGETINE has never failed to effect a permanent 
cure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, Dropsy, 
Female Weakness, Leucorrhoea, arising from internal ul- 
ceration, and uterine diseases and Gencral Debility, VEG 
ETINE acts directly upon the causes of these complaints. 
It invigorates and strengthens the whole system, acts 


upon the secretive organs, allays inflammation, cures ul- 
ceration and regulates the bowels. 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costiveness, Palpita- 
tion of the He art, Headache, Piles, Nervousness and Gen- 
eral prostration of the Nervous System, no medicine has 
ever given such perfect satisfaction as the VEGE it INE. 
It purifies the blood, cleanses all of the organs, and poss- 
esses a controlling power over the Nervous system. 

‘the remarkable cures effected by VEGETINE have in- 
duced many phy sicians and apotheearies whom we know 

‘o prescribe and use it in their own families. 
In fact, VEGETINE is the best re’ medy 3 





et discovered 
for the above diseases, and is the only reliable BLOOD 
PU RIFIER yet placed "before 1 public. 








Prepared by Rk STEVENS y 

Price $1 25. oston, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists. 16—eowl3t 

WONDERFUL _ INVENTION. | 
WEBSTER’S 
Patent 
Button-Hole 
Worker, 


Patented June 27, 
1871. So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button -hole 
with it than the 
Most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. They 

ve universal sat- 

isfaction, Agents 

t 


ter, with novel 
way ofc nerenned 
mailed 


an n'fac’ rs, ht 
nia, Ct, Wi 4t 





FLOWER GARDEN 








“EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 
§.M. Agents: 
It don'tpay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
pel} it. 
“ DUMESTIC” 8, M, fo , 96 Chambers Bt., N. Y. 
10—13t 





FOR $1 00. 


A selection of 12 flowerin: plants, packed and forwarded 
| to any address, on reeeipt o fon: dollar. 


OUR NEW BOOK OF PLANTS, 


& practical home guide for the Amateur for cultivatingand 
propagating all flowering plan‘s, will be 


| MAILED FREE OF COST 
| to ali who will send us tl 


= ¥ 
y tae 





Also our Plant Cat- 
Address AZELL 





alogue and Seed Catal 





BowD1re ~ Fi ORIST, ret Warren Strect, a H ¥ 
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